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HE purpose of this article is to consider some of the gen- 
erally accepted zsthetic categories in the light of social 
psychology. The thesis to be maintained is that the distinctive 
characteristics of zsthetic feeling or of the zsthetic judgment 
(zsthetic value) are due, in part at least, to the social conditions 
under which the zsthetic consciousness has developed. This 
thesis may be presented in three parts : 

I. The zsthetic consciousness in its beginnings is connected 
with art rather than with nature. : 

II. The relation of the zsthetic (appreciative) consciousness to 
art is not that of cause, but that of effect. Art has not arisen 
primarily to satisfy an already existing love of beauty. It has 
arisen chiefly, if not wholly, from other springs, and has itself 
created the sense by which it is enjoyed. 

III. Art has its origins, almost without exception, in social 
relations ; it has developed under social pressure; it has been 
fostered by social occasions ; it has in turn served social ends in 
the struggle for existence. In consequence, the values attributed 
to zxsthetic objects have social standards, and the zsthetic attitude 
will be determined largely by these social antecedents. Or, in 
other words, the explanation of the esthetic categories is to be 
sought largely in social psychology. 

Before considering the propositions seriatim, it will be conven- 
ient to note briefly what the characteristics of the zsthetic con- 
sciousness are. In this, the aim will be not to present an exhaus- 
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tive list, but rather to indicate categories which have been generally 
and widely recognized as distinguishing the zsthetic from other 
values such as the ethical, logical, or economic, or from other pleas- 
ures such as the agreeable. And, amid the seeming multiplicity 
of such marks or differentia which have been put forth by writers 
on zxsthetics, there is after all a considerable degree of uniformity." 
These may be grouped under three heads : 

1. The zxsthetic judgment (a) expresses a value and hence 
implies a subjective element ; but (4) this value is not apprehended 
as subjective, private, and relative, but rather as objective, inde- 
pendent of personal states or conditions, and hence as appealing 
actually or nominally to others. 

This characteristic has been described in various terms. Vol- 
kelt * denotes it as a fusion of feeling and contemplation (Schauen), 
or the association of an element besides sense impression, or 
the unity of form and content corresponding to percept and 
feeling respectively. Santayana* regards it as “ objectivity,” 
or “‘ pleasure regarded as the quality of a thing.”” Home uses 
the phrase “‘ spread upon the object.’”” Kant employs the terms 
universality and necessity. By universality he has sometimes 
been supposed to mean that all agree in their zxsthetic judg- 
ments. This is analogous to supposing that when Kant asserts 
the universality of a priori judgments in pure physics he means 
that a savage and a Newton would agree* on the causes of 
eclipses. Kant means rather that the judgment ‘ This is beau- 
tiful,’ as contrasted with the judgment ‘This pleases me,’ im- 
plies an elimination of the subjective attitude, such as is involved 
in the judgment ‘This body is heavy,’ as contrasted with the 
statement ‘If I carry this body, I feel the pressure of its weight.’ 
That such is the correct interpretation, and that by universality 
Kant is giving in the terms of the critical philosophy the equiva- 
lent of Santayana’s objectivity, is evident from Kant’s own words : 
“ He will speak of the beautiful as though beauty were a quality 
of the object.” * Cohn*® would avoid the misunderstanding to 


1J. Volkelt, Zeitsch. fiir Philos., Ba. 117, pp. 161 ff. 
2 In the essay cited above. 

3 The Sense of Beauty, 1896, pp. 44-49. 

* Kr. d. Urtheilshraft, 3 6. 

5 Allgemeine A@sthetik, Leipzig, 1901, pp. 37-46. 
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which the term universality is liable by substituting the term 
‘ Forderungscharakter’ The zsthetic value appeals to us with 
a demand for recognition. It may be actually realized by few, 
but this does not detract from its imperative character. It is 
‘ super-individual.’ Further, when Bain names ‘shareableness’ 
as characteristic of zsthetic feelings, we have a recognition of the 
same attitude. It implies that my attitude toward the zxsthetic 
object is not individual, but is possible for any of my fellows. 

2. A second widely recognized characteristic of the zsthetic 
attitude is expressed negatively as a detachment, or freedom from 
desire, and positively as an immediacy, or purely intensive 
quality, in the pleasure experienced. The value does not call us 
to go farther for its full attainment, and hence that deepest feel- 
ing of reality is absent which arises in the actual strain of effort, 
or in the clash of conflicting wills and egoistic appropriation. 
This characteristic appears under diverse names: in Plato, as the 
pure pleasures independent of desire ; in Schopenhauer, as the 
stilling of the will ; in Kant, as disinterestedness or a contempla- 
tive attitude ; in Schiller, as play. In recent writers, who, I think, 
tend to magnify one of the means of this detachment, it is 
semblance, imitation, conscious self-illusion, or make-believe. 
Cohn prefers the term intensive or immanent value ; the former, 
as opposed to the ‘ consecutive’ value of the useful, which is 
valued as a means to an end; the latter, as opposed to the trans- 
gredient value of the true and good, which point beyond them- 
selves for significance or achievement. The work of art is a 
closed unity. The frame of the picture has an important func- 
tion. The xsthetic object or world is a world apart.’ 

3. A third characteristic of the zsthetic is that stated by Vol- 
kelt as ‘‘ widening of our life of feeling toward the [typical, com- 
prehensive, and universal.”” This characteristic may not be equally 
evident in all grades of zsthetic feeling. It is more conspicuous 
in the art of poetry than in that of architecture. Aristotle and 
Hegel emphasize the universality of thé zsthetic object. It ex- 
presses the idea. It gives the human and not merely the par- 


'For a forcible illustration of this in the principles of tragedy, see Lipps, Der 
Streit iiber die Tragidie, 1891. 
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ticular. An allied principle appears in Tolstoy’s requirement 
that art shall stimulate human sympathy. Kant does not admit 
it among the marks of pure, 7. ¢., formal, as constrasted with de- 
pendent beauty, but it is widely recognized. 

There are other marks which have been held to characterize 
zsthetic value, but as the purpose of the paper is not to enumerate 
these categories exhaustively, but to explain certain of the more 
generally accepted of them, the three already mentioned will 
suffice. 

Assuming, then, that universality or objectivity, disinterested- 
ness or detachment from reality, and a widening of sympathy or an 
apprehension of the broadly significant, characterize the zxsthetic, 
can we go beyond these categories to seek any explanation for 
their genesis ? Such an explanation may be sought in three fields: 
(a) in biology ; (4) in psycho-physics ; (c) in social psychology. 

A convenient illustration of (a) is offered by the theory of 
Groos regarding play and the arts which grow out of play. 
Play, with the psychological attitude of make-believe, is a practice 
by the young of activities which are to be of use in the struggle 
for existence later on. Illustrations of (4) are furnished by the 
usual explanations for universality and objectivity. In many 
cases, esthetic pleasure is due to ease of adjustment, which, in 
turn, is favored by unity, symmetry, rhythm, etc. Hence, as the 
minds of men are similarly constituted in this respect, it may be 
presumed that objects in which these qualities are conspicuously 
present will give pleasure to all. As regards objectivity, it may be 
pointed out that the eye and the ear are the preéminently zsthetic 
senses. But these are just the senses which objectify all their 
qualities — color, form, sound —and do not demand private ap- 
propriation of the object. 

Santayana offers a more detailed psycho-genetic explanation. 
The tendency to regard our emotional reaction as the quality of 
a thing “‘ is the survival of a tendency, originally universal, to make 
every effect of a thing upon us a constituent of its conceived 
nature.’ Emotions, pleasures, pains, were thus all regarded as 
objective by an animistic and primitive consciousness. We have 
now transferred most of these elements to the subjective side of 
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the account, but the zsthetic pleasures are still objectified. The 
reason for this survival is easy to discover. For, whereas in 
eating or touching we may first perceive the object, and then 
later, when we taste or manipulate it, get a new and distinct sen- 
sation of pleasure, in the case of the purely zsthetic pleasures, on 
the other hand, the pleasure arises at once in the act of perception, 
and hence is naturally regarded as inseparable from the object." 

It is not necessary, for the purpose of this paper, to deny that 
each of the explanations cited may furnish elements toward a 
complete account. But there is a fact not explained by them, 
and it was reflection upon this which led, in the first instance, to 
the theory presented in this paper. The fact in question is this : 
Azsthetic pleasure is not always oljectified, but under certain condi- 
tions wavers between the subjective and the objective. When I see 
a new picture or hear a new piece of music, or attend the presen- 
tation of a drama, particularly if I distrust my judgment in the 
special field in question, I am very apt to express my first judg- 
ment in the form ‘ This pleases me’ or ‘I like it.’ What kind 
of pleasure does it give me? It would seem very difficult to 
maintain that the pleasure is not zsthetic. And yet it is not ob- 
jectified. But, as I continue to look or to listen, if I find that the 
work not only gives a superficial and momentary thrill, but rouses 
a deep and lasting emotion ; if it appeals not merely to a passing 
mood, but to the wider reaches of thought and feeling ; in a word, 
if it appeals not to the more particular, but to the more universal 
within me, my attitude changes. Instead of ‘I like it,’ it be- 
comes, ‘This is fine!’ instead of ‘It impresses me,’ it becomes 
‘This is sublime!’ instead of ‘I admire that character,’ it be- 
comes ‘ That is heroic!’ How is this process of wavering and 
final fixation of attitude to be interpreted? It cannot be explained 
upon the basis that eye and ear are the universally objectifying 
senses, for it is not possible to make my judgment as to color 
waver between the subjective and the objective attitude. Upon 
Santayana’s hypothesis, we should be obliged to say that in 
passing from ‘I like it,’ to ‘It is beautiful,’ we are falling back 
into a more naive attitude. The explanation which I desire to 


1 The Sense of Beaut , pp. 44-49. 
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submit is that, in making this change, we pass from a private or 
individual to a social standard of value. The elimination of a 
personal and subjective attitude is equivalent to the substitution 
of a social and objective attitude, and, so far as I can analyze my 
own processes, the universalizing or socializing of the standard is 
the ground, rather than the consequent, of the objectifying. I 
do not mean by this that I look around to see how the rest of 
the company are affected. I may do this. But it might be that, 
while all the company approved, I should yet fail to sympathize 
with them, or vice versa. The community of sentiment to which 
my standard refers may not be that of my actual spectators. It 
is, of course, that of real or supposed experts. It is this which 
gives it the normative or imperative character. The basis for this 
social reference, and for the distinction between the numerical 
and a really social universality, will be shown in the exhibition 
of the three parts of the thesis announced at the outset of the 
paper, which we may now consider. 

I. That the zxsthetic consciousness is at the beginning con- 
nected with art rather than with nature requires no proof here. 
Admiration of natural scenery is relatively late in the develop- 
ment of child or race. Even the art which ‘imitates nature’ by 
reproducing animal or plant forms in carving or color, by no means 
presupposes an zsthetic appreciation of the objects reproduced. 
The animal or plant may be the ancestral totem, or the prized 
article of food, or the religious emblem. Nor does the impulse 
to imitate or reproduce depend upon the discovering of beauty in 
the object. It is in its beginnings quite independent. 

II. The second proposition may receive fuller statement, al- 
though the evidence on which it rests has appeared in print. 
The proposition is that art-production is prior to art-appreciation 
and is its cause rather than its effect. This is a reversal of the 
usually assigned or implied order. Text-books on zsthetics gen- 
erally begin with the analysis of beauty or zsthetic appreciation, 
and treat art-production as subsequent, or at least as not deter- 
mining the sense of beauty. This is probably due to the fact 
that until recently the art which was studied was the art of peo- 
ples at the period of highest artistic development. Recent work 
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on the origin and history of art affords the basis for a different 
interpretation. It has been shown that art has its origin, not in 
any single impulse, much less in any desire to gratify an already 
existing zsthetic demand for beauty, but rather in response to 
many and varied demands, economic, protective, sexual, military, 
magical, ceremonial, religious, and intellectual. Some illustra- 
tions of these varied origins of art may be‘briefly considered. 

The geometric patterns found extensively on pottery might 
seem to be evidently intended to gratify the zsthetic sense by 
the ‘ease of apperception.’ But Holmes has shown these to be 
due to the conservatism of the savage, who preserves thus the 
pattern of the basket in which his clay pottery was formed and 
‘fired.’' Another illustration of conservation of a technical mo- 
tive which becomes esthetic in another stage of the art is seen 
in the survivals in Greek architecture of the forms of wooden 
rafter-ends as ornamental features of the stone construction. 

Another slightly different motive appears clearly in the Indian 
drinking vessels which are exhibited in the Field Columbian Mu- 
seum, Chicago. The American Indians naturally used as drinking 
vessels the various forms of gourds which were ready to hand. 
When they began to make pottery vessels, these were at first 
made in imitation of the gourds. The series of forms on exhi- 
bition shows all stages, from the complete reproduction of the 
gourd-form to the retention of only a few conventionalized feat- 
ures. Animal decorations on pottery cannot be accounted for in 
this way, but we know that in many cases the reproduction has 
religious or magical significance. The palaces and sculptured 
reliefs of Assyria tell the story of the king’s achievements in war 
and chase, and sprang from the desire to commemorate his glory 
and minister to his pride. The great achievements of Greek art, 
in temple, in sculpture of the gods and heroes, and in tragedy, 
were in source and purpose chiefly religious ; although, no doubt, 
the keen zsthetic sense developed rapidly in the appreciation of 
the qualities of line and measure due originally to constructional 
or other demands, and became a stimulus and reinforcement to 
the original purpose. 

! Report, Bureau of Ethnology, Vol. VI, 1884-5, pp. 195 ff. 
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Self-decoration, whether in the form of dress, ornament, or tat- 
tooing, is due to a variety of motives. To show that the wearer 
belongs to a group or an order is one of the most common, 
which appears even to-day in military or other uniforms and 
insignia. Religious or other ceremonial or historic motives are 
prominent in the decorations with totemic emblems or for festal 
occasions. Protective or erotic purposes are served by special 
articles of dress." 

The marvelous development of realistic sculpture in Egypt was 
due, according to Perrot and Chipiez,” not to any zsthetic motive, 
but to the magical or religious belief that, if a statue which should 
be the exact likeness of the deceased were provided, the ‘ka’ 
or ‘double’ would find in it a second body or dwelling, when 
the embalmed body should have perished. The beautiful paint- 
ing on the walls of the Egyptian tombs owed its existence to the 
connected belief that the ‘doubles’ of the slaves and of the food 
there portrayed would be at the service of the deceased in the 
other world. 

In the arts of motion, the influence of magical, military, erotic, 
and religious motives is also prominent. The dance before the 
chase or battle, the mimes at agricultural festivals, or at initiation 
ceremonies, which seem to the uninstructed on-looker crude forms 
of art, are to the minds of the actors entirely serious. They 
give success in the real activities which follow these symbolic 
acts. They bring the rain or sunshine or returning spring. The 
stimulating effect of music upon the warrior, the influence of sex 
in dance or song, the influence upon pictorial art of the desire to 
convey information, the influence of the desire to commemorate 
the orator’s deeds, or those of a patron, upon the development of 
epic and ballad, need no illustration. 

No allusion has been made in the above to the play-factor 
which, from Plato to Schiller, Spencer, and Groos, has been found 
in art. But, as a result of the studies of Groos and other recent 
writers, it is now possible to place this play-factor in closer re- 

'Schurtz, Urgeschichte der Kultur, 1900, pp. 380-411, is a convenient recent 


account. 
* History of Ancient Egyptian Art, Chap. III. 
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lation to the serious activities than was formerly the case. It has 
been shown that the play of children as of animals is largely an 
experimentation with instinctive activities, It is as real to them 
as anything which they do. On the other hand, the interest felt 
is immediate, not remote, as in the case of most employments of 
adult civilized life. It is this which gives play its sense of free- 
dom. And it is the sense of freedom and of power which finds 
added enhancement in the make-believe activities of certain of the 
arts, and hence gives to drama and music a part of the fascination 
which makes them enjoyed for their own sakes, though originated 
for other ends. Moreover, just as many of the games of child- 
hood, and as the hunting, races, and sports of men, represent 
former serious activities of the hunting stage, when the elements 
of hazard and tension and immediate interest were present, which 
have now disappeared from the commercial and agricultural life, 
so the arts of civilization, many of them, reproduce, in elaborated 
and refined form, the emotions of stress, and contest, and victory, 
which belonged to the earlier life. In any case, for the purpose 
of this paper, it is sufficient to note that art, as giving expression 
and reinforcement to the sense of freedom, has been a powerful 
factor in the development of the appreciative feeling. 

Granted, however, that, as regards its end and content, art has 
sprung into being not for its own sake, but from the various mo- 
tives noted, is not all this beside the mark as regards the essen- 
tially artistic element—the form? Granted that primitive man 
wished to propitiate the deity, or gain the favor of the opposite 
sex, or heighten his courage, or relate the deeds of himself or his 
clan, why need he do it in dance or music, in epic or lyric, and 
not in less artistic forms ? 

The answer to this has already been given in part. In the case 
of magical representations and conventional reproductions from 
conservative tendencies, the end determines the form. Sec- 
ondly, it is freely admitted that the principles of ease of apper- 
ception and of heightening or stimulating the consciousness — 
principles of individual psychology — may be used successfully to 
explain part of the artistic development and esthetic delight. 
But for still other factors we must seek an explanation in the 
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third proposition stated at the outset, viz: Art is essentially social 
in its origins and development. Before considering this, how- 
ever, we may sum up the significance of the second proposition 
in the statement that the value of early art was not distinctly 
isolated and differentiated as zsthetic. Such distinct emergence 
was the outcome, not the origin, of artistic production. 

III. The third proposition, concerning the social origin of art, 
needs no proof. Grosse, Biicher, Brown, Wallaschek, Hirn, 
Gummere, and others have brought together the evidence from a 
multitude of observers, as well as from historic examples. Dance, 
song, and mime, have always been social expressions and implied 
attendant social satisfactions and pleasures. Decorations, cere- 
monials, temples, pictures, and stories have evoked social feeling, 
and have been created and developed with constant reference to 
social approval. 

But, while it is unnecessary to repeat here the evidence for this, 
it is necessary to analyze what is denoted by the term ‘social’ 
in this connection. To say that art is social in origin means: (a) 
first and least important, that it arises, whether as dance, song, 
drawing, decoration, recital, or mime, when several people are to- 
gether. Hence, by the simplest law of contagiousness, or ‘ imita- 
tion of the emotions,’ its effect is not only shared by all, but is 
strengthened and reinforced, both by the infection from the joy 
or grief of others, and also by the mere social or gregarious feel- 
ing itself. These effects are experienced even by such a merely 
numerical group as now assembles to hear a concert or see a play. 
Even this measure of sociability goes beyond a numerical multi- 
plication of the feeling experienced by an individual. It trans- 
forms its quality as well as increases the quantity. 

(4) More important than the sociability resulting from con- 
tiguity and imitation, is the social consciousness of a group bound 
together by ties of a common blood or common interest. In 
the first place, the art expresses the joy or grief or pride or 
heroism, not of an individual, nor of an indifferent person, but 
of a member of a group. Before any of the group can enter 
into the art and experience the emotion, he must be a member 
of the group; «. ¢., he must know the ideas and imagery, must 
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cherish the beliefs and ideas, must share the common interest, 
and hence be in a condition to feel as a social consciousness. 
In the second place, the member of a group of this sort has his 
feelings reinforced, not merely by imitation of the emotions of 
others, but by the constraining and compelling group-authority. 
For the Hebrew not to join in the song of praise to Jehovah, 
or for the Australian at an initiation ceremony to decline to 
play his part, would mean not merely esthetic indifference, but 
disloyalty to the group. The quality of the esthetic feeling is 
further heightened and transformed, not only by gregariousness, 
but by the joys of common glory, common victory, and common 
possession, or by the grief of common loss. 

This second and higher kind of social consciousness is very 
commonly the condition under which primitive art is exercised. 
The festal observances celebrated at birth, marriage, and death, 
at initiation into manhood, or in connection with change of 
seasons, the celebrations of victories in chase or war, the recitals 
and chorals, the work-songs and war-dances, the temples and 
emblems, all appeal to such a social consciousness. 

A peculiarly striking example of this group-influence is seen 
in certain phases of the comic. It is not necessary to accept in 
its entirety Bergson’s thesis that the comic is the equivalent of 
the strange or the odd, to recognize at least this much of truth, 
that this is often the case, and that the weapon of ridicule is one 
of the most potent in the armory of the group for enforcing the 
group-standards upon the would-be individualist. The man who 
‘doesn’t see anything to laugh at’ is usually the subject of the 
joke, and therefore, temporarily, at least, out of the group. The 
ingenuity which groups of children display in controlling the 
new scholar by ridicule is well known. Aristotle’s definition of 
the comic as a species of the deformed is thus given a more 
social standard by which deformity is estimated. 

(c) Yet a third aspect of the social origin of art is the relation 
between the artist and the spectator or hearer. Even more pal- 
pably in primitive art, and in the child, than in the artist of 
maturity, are the expressive function of art and its appeal to social 
judgment apparent." Any intercommunication presupposes cer- 

'Cf. Baldwin, Social and Ethical Interpretations, pp. 147-153. 
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tain social standards and may be held to lead to the categories 
of the ‘world of description.’' Communication intended to 
kindle the emotions or voice the purposes of others, as in 
military, religious, erotic, or magical performances, must neces- 
sarily imply a more intimate identification of the parties, and an 
emotional as well as ideational community of attitude. 

This aspect of the social character of art becomes identified 
with that under (4) above in many forms of primitive art. For in 
the dance, the corroborree, the Dionysus choral out of which 
grew the Greek drama, the religious or military chant, the funeral 
wailings, and the labor songs, the artist was not the individual, 
but the communal group. Hence the influence of the social upon 
the whole zsthetic consciousness was the more direct.” 

The influence of the social origin upon the form as well as 
upon the content is also apparent in at least one of the most 
important elements of art-form, viz., rhythm, which Plato regarded 
as a distinctive mark of human art in contrast with the play of 
animals. Allowing any physiological basis we please for rhythmic 
action and its enjoyment, we must in any case recognize that any 
act performed in common by a group takes on naturally, if not 
necessarily, a rhythmic form. The sculptured figures of Egyptian 
laborers, with the prasul clapping his hands to mark time for 
their efforts, the sailors on the ship, the section-hands on the 
railway, the mourners expressing grief, college students in a col- 
lege yell, the pack of children deriding some unfortunate with 
their chanted ‘cry-ba-by! cry-ba-by !’ all testify that, if people 
would do an act together, whatever it may be, or whatever their 
grade of culture may be, they fall into rhythm.* In common 
rhythmic action, the stimulus and reinforcement of sympathy and 
social accord are felt, and whatever of pleasure there may be in 
the physiological process is immensely strengthened by this action 
of social forces. 

We come now to the inferences as to the zsthetic feeling and 
the zsthetic judgment which may be drawn from the above con- 


siderations. 
"Royce, Spirit of Modern Philosophy. 
2On this see especially Gummere, Beyinnings of Poetry 
3See especially Biicher, Ardeit und Rhy:hmus. 
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First, as to the universality and objectivity of the zxsthetic 
judgment. Universality means, as we have seen, the elimination 
of the personal, individual, subjective attitude. Now this is pre- 
cisely what is required by a consciousness in the attitude analyzed 
under (4) and (c) above. My attitude, when I hesitate to say 
positively and impersonally, ‘ This is beautiful,’ and venture only 
to assert, ‘I like it,’ may be due in part to a query as to how 
far I am really viewing the object as an expert, 7. ¢., how far I 
am aware of its full purport, and also able to estimate the effi- 
ciency and appropriateness of the means to express the end ; but 
in addition to this, it is due to the query as to whether the object 
stirs a genuinely social feeling, and as such has normative and 
objective value. The conviction that the object is really appeal- 
ing to a social standard finds expression in an objective judg- 
ment. In pronouncing the judgment, I do not consciously 
appeal to the actual spectators, the ‘man without the breast,’ of 
Adam Smith. Universality of this merely numerical form may 
belong much more to a judgment respecting strawberries than 
to judgments respecting Wagner. The esthetic universality 
is qualitative and internal, not quantitative and external. It 
means that I judge as from a standpoint that is ‘ a//gemein-men- 
schliches,’ and that this ‘ al/gemein-menschliches’ has been cre- 
ated and developed within me largely by the social experience 
and expression. An illustration of the extent to which a social 
attitude may transform even the most non-zsthetic of senses is 
seen in the difference between eating alone and sitting at a ban- 
quet. The music, the decorations, and the conversation are not 
merely zsthetic additions, which comprise the whole zsthetic 
value of the occasion; even the attitude toward the viands is 
affected until it becomes at least quasi-zsthetic. 

2. The second category of the zxsthetic was stated as dis- 
interestedness, or detachment and freedom. There are several 
aspects of this category to be distinguished. The ‘ disinterested- 
ness’ or ‘immediacy’ of zxsthetic value may refer to its quality 
as pleasure. This would be a matter of individual psychology. 
It may also, however, have reference to a certain absence of egoistic 
desire, and this quality stands in direct relation to the social 
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origins of art. Whatever is to be enjoyed in common and with- 
out egoistic appropriation must, almost necessarily, be enjoyed 
by contemplation —é» t7 Oewpig. And while we may not con- 
vert this simply, and assert that all pleasure of contemplative 
quality is due to social antecedents, it is obvious that nothing could 
conduce more effectually to the creation and development of a 
taste for such pleasure than the social attitude involved in the 
festivals and other fostering occasions of primitive art. 

There remains to be noted under this category the aspect of 
freedom, of detachment from reality, or ‘make-believe.’ It is 
evident that this, as an aspect of zsthetic appreciation, is fostered, 
if not wholly created, by the social aspect of artistic production. 
Whether the work of art owed its origin to economic, or religious, 
or magical, or military purposes, on the one hand, or grew more 
directly out of the instincts which at an earlier period show them- 
selves in what adults call play —in either case the imagination 
of spectator as well as of artist must widen beyond the present 
reality. As the magical performance takes the actor and spec- 
tators into the unseen world, as the recited deed of prowess, or 
the carved or painted form, revives the past, as the festival of 
victory enables all the tribe to live over the triumphs of the 
warriors, as the ceremonials of initiation, or marriage, or funeral, 
or of religion, project the imagination into the future, the range 
of conscious freedom is broadened, and the broadening process, 
although due to other forces, brings with it a thrill and satisfaction 
of its own. It is not, of course, claimed that the child does not 
find instinctive delight in the free play of imagination, with all its 
flight of make-believe. The claim is that the various forms of 
art have been the most effective means of developing this free 
play, and the attendant delight. Further, in certain of the arts, 
notably the drama, we find a form of tension and excitement, 
which, like certain of the games of childhood, or certain of the 
sports of maturer life, suggests previous periods in the race history 
when life itself, as maintained by fishing or hunting, in battle or 
strategy, was a process containing far more of emotional strain 
and stimulation than the life of civilization.’ May not the tingle 


1W. I. Thomas, ‘* The Gaming Instinct,’’ 4m. Jour. Sociol., V1, pp. 750 ff. 
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in the nerves of the romance reader or the theatre goer, like that 
of the gambler or the hunter, be reminiscent of the time when 
capacity for such tension was bred into the race by the struggle 
for existence ? 

3. The third category of the zsthetic was given as a widening 
of sympathy and an appreciation for the broadly significant. The 
bearing of the social origin of art and of the esthetic sense upon 
the genesis of this category is too obvious to require any detailed 


statement. 
James H. Turts. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 














AN INTERPRETATION OF SOME ASPECTS OF 
THE SELF. 


PECULATIVE interest in the group of problems which 
center about the self concept without doubt remains, but the 
direction of that interest has changed somewhat in recent years. 
Many now base their solutions upon biology or psychology, at 
times pushing the enquiry through the organic into the inorganic 
and elemental, finding even in the atom the beginnings of indi- 
viduality. The appeal to metaphysic is less frequent. This is 
perhaps due to the well-grounded conviction that its attitude toward 
this as toward other problems was radically wrong in the past, and 
that it has still to change much before speculative interest can 
claim the serious attention which concrete genetic theories pos- 
sess. In what follows we first may notice briefly some reasons 
for this change of attitude, and then turn to some familiar psy- 
chological aspects of the self, from which we may gather sugges- 
tions regarding a possible view of its ultimate or real nature. 

The self is admittedly in some sense a fact of experience. 
Now any experiential fact or datum presents two aspects. It 
has, to use a biological analogy, both structure and function. 
Structurally it is a complex of elements, functionally the complex 
is a unit, subserving some end or purpose in a system of which it 
is taken to form a part. 

We may similarly regard the self. If we attempt to discover 
its unity in structure, 7. ¢., in psychological composition, we are 
forced to find it in function; if we look for unity in function or 
meaning, we are inevitably thrust back upon structure or compo- 
sition. Ethical and metaphysical theories of the self have been 
chiefly concerned with the functional aspect of the problem. 
But the need of making the functional view definite and picturable 
by reference to structure thrust conceptions of unity, perma- 
nence, and substantiality into the foreground. Such views were 
found insufficient, because there was no adequate structural or 
descriptive account of the self. When this was supplied, the sen- 
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sation-complex superseded spiritual activity and unity ; introspec- 
tion could no longer point to a particular experience in support 
of the reality of the self. And now, so far as structural evidence 
goes, we know of no ego except that which arises from the coor- 
dination of the nerve-cells. 

Psychology thus contributes negatively to the problem ; for 
since the self can no longer be regarded as an entity dchind ex- 
perience, it must be sought z# experience, in the functional and 
structural features of those experiences which we term the em- 
pirical selves. 

I. Some Dualistic Assumptions,—The view to which one is 
then brought from a study of the psychology of the self is this. 
It is nothing fixed or permanent. It denotes now this and now 
that ideational or perceptional complex. The self, in short, is a 
‘thing’; like the thing, it is a process, but, unlike the thing, it is 
distinguished by us as ‘inner,’ not ‘external.’ It is a name given 
to this or that nexus of experiences all of which have this pecu- 
liarity in common, that whatever nexus of experiences the indi- 
vidual terms himself is somehow vastly different from any other 
grouping of experiences. These other groups constitute external 
objects, and also, in analogy with the first group of experiences, 
other selves. It is true that the difference between this first 
group of experiences and all these other groups, 2. ¢., between 
self and not-self, seems for common sense to be an absolute dif- 
ference, and this distinction has been further emphasized by meta- 
physical reflection, which has imported into certain of these groups 
the conception of matter and into other groups the notion of a 
self behind the phenomenal states of consciousness. But, apart 
from these prepossessions, what the individual terms self is simply 
a variable group of experiences distinguishable from others. 

Ordinarily, it is true, we look upon our consciousness as some- 
thing which is separated metaphysically, or perhaps spatially, 
from things, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, from other 
consciousnesses. It is so much plaster overlaying the cortex of 
a man’s cerebrum. But we do not regard our physical relation 
to external objects in the same way. These external processes 
are continuous with those which occur in the physical organism ; 
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motions of the air are continuous with molar and molecular vi- 
brations in the ear ; movements of the ether are continuous with 
chemical and neural processes in the organ of vision; physical 
environment is one with the physical man. But it is also true 
that a man’s individuality, finitude, limitation, etc., characteristics 
which mark his ‘self,’ as well as that ordinary and insistent 
separation between two realms of experience, outer and inner, are 
distinctions, immediate and inevitable though they may be, within 
an experience which for convenience we may term the experience 
of the moment, although the temporal is in truth itself a distinc- 
tion within this experience. Self and external objects are alike 
abstractions from it, terms denoting special groupings which ap- 
pear within it, and, as I hope to show later, significant phases of 
this experience. 

It was said above that certain of these groups of experiences 
constitute external objects. One such object is, let us say, a 
book. It is an aggregate of leaves and cloth, pasteboard and 
ink. This is to regard it in terms of those particular groups of 
experiences within which any physical object falls. As an object 
of individual perception, however, the book is a percept, resolv- 
able into groups of peripherally aroused sensations supplemented 
by re-aroused sensations of central origin. This is to interpret the 
book in terms of a second class of experiences now properly 
termed ‘subjective.’ But, in the third place, the book has, beside 
these structural aspects, what we may again term a functional 
value ; it occupies a special place among all groups of experiences 
to which it stands in specific relations, and it has a meaning and 
reality which is in part determined by the fact that there are other 
books, other objects, other groups of experiences to which it is 
related and among which it has a unique place and significance. 

Now, if our description of the book as an aggregate of external 
parts (class I) is to be real, it can be real only as these other 
groups of experiences (II and III) are taken to constitute the 
unitary thing we call ‘book.’ Similarly, if we choose to describe 
it in terms of psychological structure (class II), its unity must be 
found outside of these psychical groups (sensations) in_ those 
classes of experiences (I and III) which fall outside the system 
of which the thing is taken to be a part. 
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In summary, we are to find a least common denominator and 
regard things as simply experiences (and to this question we 
shall turn presently); the ‘thing’ which we describe has a name 
which denotes the various uses in which it is employed as func- 
tionally representative of other groups of experiences, actual or 
possible, actual experiences being those which must be referred 
to my self-group, possible experiences those which must be re- 
ferred to other groups. When we describe a thing, we substitute 
a second and new group for the first ; but this structural account 
is really a description only as we admit also its functional sig- 
nificance or representative value. For we cannot describe a thing 
in terms of one set of relations, unless we assume that it is just so 
far real in the other relations in which the thing stands to us as 
our description is real. Our description of the book in terms of 
leaves, cover, and printer’s ink does not detract from its reality 
as a unique object of external perception. Similarly, if our psy- 
chological disintegration of the self into sensation-complexes is 
to be a real account, the self which is thus described must, in 
some sense, be real and unitary. As seriously as you take de- 
scription, so seriously must you take the unity of the thing de- 
scribed. The unity of the thing is no more, no less, genuine than 
the unity of the system of which it is taken to be a part. Dis- 
carding, then, as empirical psychology insists that we must, the 
assumption of a self behind experience, we have to start with the 
empirical selves only, various groups of experiences having certain 
characteristics in common like other psychical experiences, —emo- 
tions, for example. Wherever self is opposed to object, it is 
simply an opposition of one ‘inner’ group of experiences, for 
practical reasons termed ‘ mine,’ to another, and the experience 
within which the distinction occurs is as much other-than-mine 
as mine, as much not-self as self. In short, we shall view the 
self as any other empirical thing ; like the thing, it is unique and 
unitary ; it possesses a function which is inseparable from struc- 
ture. The question is: Does the self possess a unique function 
in the interpretation of experience as a whole ? 

II. Zhe Nature of the Object- Consciousness. — We have noticed 
the sharp separation which we ordinarily make between self and 
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not-self, consciousness and object of consciousness. We think 
of consciousness and things, but our experience is as truly 
a consciousness-of-things. External object, we say, is just what 
consciousness is not. And it is true that metaphysics cannot 
unite satisfactorily in an abstract monism things which are by 
nature heterogeneous. But metaphysics deals with types, not 
substances, real aspects or recurrent phases of experience, not 
entities, and its task is not to ontologize, but rather to discover 
those universal aspects or types which things in their likenesses 
and differences display. When, on the other hand, the self is 
taken in isolation from the context of experience in which it is 
found, the fiber of that experience is cut, and it matters little 
whether the instrument employed in this vivisectional process 
is the psychological or, as in Mr. Bradley’s hands, for example, 
the logical scalpel, for the issue of the experiment is the same. 
The ‘ flux and flow’ to which other things are subject affects the 
self likewise, when taken in its structural aspect alone. But the 
previous argument has intended to show that, if we are content 
with the psychological account, self is but one group of experi- 
ences among others; consciousness is also a term applied to 
experiences in a certain aspect, and as such falls within a 
given body of fact which we have termed a ‘given experi- 
ence.’ And this experience is an object-consciousness, for we 
have no @ priori right to assume that it is not the same for 
all individuals, since the self of any given individual falls within 
such an experience. What Nature is for the natural scientist, 
that is, something which is one and homogeneous, and therefore 
capable of being exploited, this given experience must be for 
metaphysic, if it is to concern itself with the ultimate significance 
of this illusory term ‘self.’ In short, we are at any moment con- 
fronted by a ‘given experience,’* a consciousness-of-things, an 
X, or unknown,’ but not an Unknowable, within which all dis- 
tinctions fall, and this is, in one real aspect, as said above, not- 
mine as well as mine, object as much as subject. For no experi- 


1C/. Avenarius: Weltbegriff, p. 5, No. 8. 

*Which Avenarius calls ‘‘ ein Vorgefundenes.’’ Cf. Weltbegriff, p. 2, No. 4. 

3**Our experience is a thing-in-itself, even if it is not the only one.’’ Walter 
Smith: ‘* The Metaphysics of Time,’’ PHILOsopHICAL Review, Vol. XI, p. 390. 
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ence is ultimately ‘mine’ except as it belongs to that group of 
experiences with which it inevitably appears to be conjoined, 
namely, my bodily organism. Then, indeed, it becomes true 
that ‘the mind [as this particular group of experiences and, by 
analogy, a// ‘inner experiences’| is absolutely confined within 
its nerve-exchange ; beyond the walls of sense-impression it can 
logically infer nothing.”’' But, on the showing of psychology, we 
know absolutely nothing of mind in itself or of consciousness as 
such, and are dealing simply with groups of experiences, having 
this in common that they are ‘inner experiences.’ ‘Animal’ is 
not only a general but a collective term, signifying classes of 
organisms which have various structural and functional peculiari- 
ties in common. ‘Consciousness’ is such aterm, and the various 
groups of processes irfcluded within it are so many individual 
groups which psychology studies inductively. We have ‘mem- 
ories,’ says Ribot, not a faculty of memory; we have ‘selves,’ 
is the psychological account, not a spiritual ego. Similarly, we 
have ‘consciousnesses,’ not a consciousness. But the metaphysic 
of psychology substitutes a transcendental ‘ consciousness’ for a 
transcendental ego, and, going beyond the safe and workable 
assumption that all communication between the individual and 
the outside world is through the channels of the senses, it affixes 
consciousness at one end of a series of conditions, the other end 
of which is the outer world, and the intermediate conditions of 
which are the stimulus, nerve-excitation, and brain-process. Thus 
it virtually transforms condition into cause, and localizes con- 
sciousness as surely as if the latter had been placed in the pineal 
gland or in some other organ. If, however, we must discard a 
metaphysical ‘consciousness’ along with a metaphysical ‘ self,’ 
we are concerned in psychology only with conscious or inner 
groups of experience which we view structurally in terms of sen- 
sations, while these same experiences may have a fuctional as well 
as a structural value outside the particular groups of nervous 
processes with which they are psychologically in correlation. 
Consciousness does not hover about nerve cells like the halo 
about the head of a medizval saint. It is merely a term given 
to experiences, taken in a certain aspect. 
' Karl Pearson: Zhe Grammar of Science, 1900, p. 108. 
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We have adopted a given experience or object-consciousness 
as a provisional reality, and beyond it we cannot go to anything 
more real than itself. We have now to see what is involved in 
the acceptance of this object-consciousness as a datum for inves- 
tigation. (1) It is concrete and not a mere abstraction ; for any 
fact or object to which the individual turns is distinguished 
within this experience. A thing is individual and unique only 
because an experience which is more than itself is made the 
subject of analysis. (2) This ‘given experience’ is also unitary, 
although only as any empirical thing is unitary. An aggregate 
cannot be analyzed. One may analyze the character of an indi- 
vidual or a nation, but not an aggregate of processes which make 
up the individual, or of individuals who make up the nation. 
Hence this larger experience must also be unitary, for methodo- 
logical purposes, in spite of the differences which arise within it. 
And (3) if we try to grasp this given experience as a whole or in 
part, it always results in being objective. In the following 
section of this paper, we shall therefore be concerned with this 
aspect of difference with which emerges our concept of the 
self. 

III. Segregation and Analysis.— Whether we turn to ‘inner’ 
or ‘outer’ experience, objectivity emerges as the common char- 
acteristic of anything which is accepted asadatum. As a second 
aspect, then, this given experience of the moment is always 
limited, fixed as some special group of processes and made static 
as a unique and unitary object, whether of the external world 
or of the inner life. And, as such, it is opposed to this given 
experience or object-consciousness, which then becomes other- 
than-object, or subject. We must then admit the paradoxical 
nature of experience. It is at any moment unitary, yet the dis- 
tinction of subject and object is real, not merely phenomenal. 
For if it is true that the recognition of anything as an object 
depends upon the fact that an experience which is more than the 
object is taken to be real, to deny the reality of the opposition 
between subject and object would mean to deny the reality of 
the given experience through reference to which the object is 
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known.’ In other terms, real difference is possible only through 
real relationship, which means also real unity. We conclude, 
then, that this antithesis is so far real as our given experience is 
real. The opposition expresses a fixed relation, or, as Mr. Lloyd 
Morgan has it, experience is polarized* as subject and object. 
This is something like the realistic attitude of the ordinary con- 
sciousness ; but the opposition does not lie between ‘inner’ states 
and ‘external’ things, since the subjective self means simply any 
associational complex, temporarily regarded as a view-point for 
the object, while the latter is indifferently thing in the outer world 
and content of my consciousness. 

This may be granted, but it may still be said: the book as an 
external presentation is totally different from the internal pres- 
entation —the memory-image of the book. The reply is: — 
undoubtedly, for the external book is, in its physical character, 
(1) a group of experiences which cannot be referred to my self- 
group, (2) a group which (from the psychological aspect) can be 
so referred, since it is reducible to specific classes of sensations in 
correlation with the bodily organism. Moreover, (3) it has a 
functional value, which differs from that of the memory- or fancy- 
image, and so on in still other relations. 

Experience, then, in so far as it is objective in the sense of pres- 
entational, is homogeneous. Perceptions, thoughts, feelings, in 
a word, what the individual must ascribe to himself, are, in pro- 
portion to their definiteness, limitation, and employment as pres- 
entational data for the attachment of relations, in a real sense 
objects. If they are not, it is difficult to see what psychology 
really means by correlating these two realms of experience, 
interpreting one in terms of the other. And similarly, if ideas 
are in the above sense things, the latter are, in virtue of their 
being experiences, subjective as well as objective. 

But here the homogeneity of ‘external’ and ‘internal’ is 
apparently contradicted, and the difficulty is that thoughts are not 

1 Common sense argues unreflectively but well, that ‘object in the outer world is 
wholly independent of myself, for I trust my total experience of the moment.’ It 
concludes to real difference on the basis of a tacitly acknowleged relationship between 


subject and object. 
2Cf. Lloyd Morgan: Comparative Psychology, 1896, p. 308. 
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spatial. Space perception seems to put a barrier between ideas 
and things. If, however, experience is homogeneous as above, an 
admission must be made on our part. Space is neither a mind- 
independent entity nor, as Kant said, a form of external per- 
ception only. It is a form in which we envisage all our conscious 
contents ; more than this, a principle or function which defines 
and characterizes all experience, a form of thought as well as a 
form of reality. For anything which is taken to be an object, 
although structurally an aggregate, is first of all in the act of 
attention transfixed, limited, made static and presentational, and 
thus defined for practical use as an object. Space, in other words, 
is not a barrier between a world of external objects and an inner 
world of conscious processes; for the latter, as the psychology 
of space is a witness, are capable of being defined through the 
mechanism of association as a spatial world. Particular images 
may be auditory, visual, or tactual; but all are spatial as defined 
and static portions of presentational experience. So, too, are 
concepts which are, from the structural point of view, generalized 
images. The concept is in one aspect ‘an assumed limit” of 
mner presentational contents, ‘‘assumed for practical purposes by 
the will,”’' and as such functionally active in the judgment. Ac- 
cordingly the suggestion is here made that the above analytic and 
defining process, which appears in this fixation of presentational 
content as static and objective, is the first of the processes involved 
in that psychological mechanism by which, through association 
of this presentational content with specific classes of sensations, 
a world of ‘inner’ processes is gradually transformed into an 
outer and definite world of spatial objects and space relations. 
And when we say that in the construction of space-perception 
but two senses are primarily concerned, the visual and the tactual, 
this would mean that the individual is biologically conditioned to 
this particular expression of the fundamental fact of the object's 
otherness by the possession of two senses which in the past, 
through the influence of heredity and environment, have served 
as the vehicles of objectivity. 


1Shadworth Hodgson: 7ime and Space, p. 416. Cf. Walter Smith, ‘‘ The Meta- 
physics of Time,’’ PHL. REv., July, 1902. 
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It is this presentational aspect of the self by means of which 
we are enabled to fixate and describe our experiences. From 
the presentational side, for example, the atom is taken to bea 
simple, indivisible, physical ultimate, not a center of force or ‘a 
category.’ Force is regarded as an entity, something 7” things, 
and is separable from mass; action is always by impact and 
action at a distance impossible. When the objective and struc- 
tural is emphasized to the exclusion of the functional aspect, life 
and consciousness are said to originate from matter, mind is 
either an entity which acts externally upon a physical world and 
is in turn acted upon by the latter, or is ‘ epiphenomenal’ and of 
no real significance in the objective world of phenomena; God is 
either absent from the world or is the ‘ gaseous vertebrate’ which 
Haeckel justly condemns ; experience is interpreted in terms of 
mechanism. ; 

IV. /nutegration and Synthesis. —So far we have taken ‘ ob- 
jective’ to mean presentational, and in observing the various 
aspects, or, if we may so call them, the recurrent phases of the 
self, we have followed out the part played by the presentational 
in our experience. But, if we reflect further upon the nature of 
anything which is an object, we find that it is incomplete as long 
as it possesses merely this static and presentational character. 
The idea or thing which is structurally a group of experiences, 
actual or possible, presents itself with the requirement that it be 
taken as representative of other groups. It is not properly an 
experience, if it is simply presented.’ No doubt this is paradox- 
ical; but, says Professor Royce, who has most fruitfully de- 
veloped this phase of idealism, ‘‘ reality is often much more 
paradoxical than any philosophical system, and the actual be- 
haviour of mankind contains more inconsistencies than a thinker 
could with all his efforts put together.” An object must be 
presented in order that it may be experienced as an object, but in 
its merely presentational aspect it is never what it purports to be, 
and hence is never really an object. The object, in being pre- 


' Royce: ‘* Self-Consciousness, Social Consciousness, and Nature,’’ PHIL. REv., 
Vol. IV, pp. 475-477; Spirit of Modern Philosophy, pp. 374-380; The Conception 
of God, pp. 11,12; The World and the Individua/, 1, Discussions on the ‘ internal 
meaning’ of the idea. 
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sented, is limited and defined for consciousness as ‘this thing’ and 
thus contrasted with something outside it, so that its real nature 
must still be found in its relationship to something that is more 
than self. To be conscious of a thing is to be aware of it as part 
of a larger plan or system, and it is only the specific nature of 
the plan which theory has ever successfully denied.. Any ex- 
perience is partial and requires completion, and this relationship 
which the object requires can ultimately be found only in an all- 
inclusive system of experiences. But ideas, as unified groups of 
inner experience, are objects; the difference between idea and 
external thing is a difference merely between self-group and 
other-group experiences. And an ideal relationship is required 
quite as much as that type of relationship which demands that in 
one presentational fact a is to be found the reason or cause of 
another presentational fact 4.' Ultimately, idealism concludes, the 
relational process implicates the existence of an Absolute Experi- 
ence, or, since the notion of a system of experience is implied in 
the object’s demand for relation, an Absolute Self. Experience 
must be, in one universal aspect, ‘‘ one self-determined and conse- 
quently absolute and organized whole.”’? 

However, as the self is, according to realism, always reducible 
to an aggregate of hypothetical presentational processes, real re- 
lationship cannot be found in the self, but in the system of proc- 
esses regarded in their presentational aspect. Reality is, then, 
‘matter’ or ‘force’ or ‘atoms,’ or it may be simply ‘ presenta- 
tional phenomena.’ Both idealism and realism regard the an- 
tithesis between self and object as unreal or phenomenal. _Ideal- 
ism, taking the odject to be merely phenomenal, finds its reality in 
a higher self which includes the antitheses ; realism, on the other 
hand, regarding the se/f as phenomenal or ‘ epiphenomenal,’ finds 
its only reality in the interrelation of physical processes. Ideal- 
ism, by regarding the external world as phenomenal, takes a 
static view of physical processes and a dynamic view of the self, 

' Cause cannot be described as a mere sequence, but must be regarded as invariable 
sequence ; a, and not d or ¢, is taken as representative of 6; but a is like all things a 
process, and it is a representation only as the complex is taken to be part of a larger 


system or plan. Causes are never apart from plan. 
Royce: Zhe Conception of God, p. 41. 
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while realism takes a structural and static view of the self, and a 
dynamic and functional view of physical processes. We ought, 
however, to take both a structural and a dynamic view of expe- 
rience with the self as an inner group of experiences among 
others. 

If we consider the two opposing attitudes toward reality, we 
shall find agreement in the following respects: (1) The object is 
something that has been abstracted from a larger context of ex- 
perience, which is more or less clearly taken to be a system, but 
which is regarded, in the one case, as the totality of physical 
things, and, in the other, as a subjective totality ; (2) the object 
is incomplete apart from relations which are in the one case phys- 
ical processes, in the other ideal relations ; (3) there must be a 
homogeneous medium for the expression of these relations ; hence 
this vaguely defined context of experience must definitely unfold 
itself as intelligible plan. For idealism the self fulfills this require- 
ment, while for realism and positivism, it is matter or phenom- 
enal sequences devoid of meaning. 

And there is no satisfactory answer, if we endeavor to sum up 
experience in one term. An object must always turn out to be 
dependent upon the self, while the self in its turn ends by being 
my self, and is thus in dependence upon the physical organism. 
If experience is always polarized as subject and object, if these 
are two omnipresent aspects of experience, the real question re- 
garding its interpretation is not, does an Absolute Self exist? or, 
on the other hand must experience be explained ultimately in 
presentational terms? but, how must such an Absolute Self be 
conceived at any given stage of human progress, so that it may 
be adequate to the structural account; and, in turn, what place 
does mechanism occupy in a philosophy of experience as a whole ? 
As one view is the correction of gross anthropomorphism, the other 
conserves the ideal element in experience and makes meaningful 
the abstract descriptions of science. Without mechanism and 
law, the world would be lost in superstition ; without an ideal self, 
there would be an end to human endeavor. If it is true that ex- 
perience is always in some sense a plan, wherever we turn to those 
distinctions which arise within it ; and if, therefore, a methodo- 
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logical monism of some sort is always tacitly presupposed, the 
opposition between idealism and realism must always appear to 
some minds in somewhat the same way as it did to Strauss. He 
says: “I have always tacitly regarded the so loudly proclaimed 
contrast between materialism and idealism (or by whatever terms 
we may designate the view opposed to the former) as a mere 
quarrel about words. They have a common foe in the dualism 
which has pervaded the world (We/tansicht) through the whole 
Christian era, dividing man into soul and body, his existence into 
time ' and eternity, and opposing an eternal creator to a created 
and perishable universe.’ If it is true that methodologically our 
thoughts are “‘ the expression of molecular changes in the matter 
of life which is the source of our other vital phenomena,”’ * 
less true that thought in its representational aspect requires com- 
pletion in that ideal system of experience which the term self in 
its representational or functional character denotes. 

In summary: The nature of experience is such that an Abso- 
lute Self present in our own experience as a concept or represen- 
tation of completely organized experience in its ideal aspect must 
be a postulate of reason ; while, on the other hand, experience in 
its presentational aspect requires the assumption of non-ideal or 
presentational units as working hypotheses by which changing 
processes may be understood. Ideal relationship must be seen 
in terms of structure, and structure must be understood in terms 
of ideal relationship. Matter and force, for example, are idealiza- 
tions of experience in its presentational aspect, constantly modi- 
fied and reconceptualized to meet the demands of an ever-widen- 
ing outlook upon the world of processes. 

But now we have to consider some objections, for the absolute 
character of the self may be called in question. In the first place, 
it may be said than an Absolute Self does nothing, and therefore 
is of no moment to us, while real and definite knowledge about 
experience comes through the categories of science, w'’ch are 


itis no 


! See later discussion of time and the timeless in this article. 

2Strauss: Der Alte und der neue Glaudbe, p. 212, quoted by Professor Orr in his 
Christian View of God and the World, p. 144. 

3Huxley: Lay Sermons : ‘*On the Physical Basis of Life,’’ p. 152. C/. Lange: 
History of Materialism, Vol. I1 (2d ed.), p. 386. 
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workable formulz for its interpretation and verifiable in expe- 
rience ; and secondly, if the Absolute Self is characterized by 
attributes, this leads us to belittle the universe of things and 
establish dynamic relations between God and the world which 
grossly conflict with the scientific account. The first objection 
may be admitted. “If the absolute cannot be comprehended as 
it is in itself, this is the same as saying that there is for us no 
Absolute.” ' The answer is, however, that the determination of 
the concrete nature of the Absolute Self, which makes the latter 
the supreme object of religion and of the philosophy of religion, is 
justified by the same principle broadly viewed which requires us 
to assume that atoms have a definite size or shape, or ether has mo- 
tion, that they act by impact or through magnetic fields, or that in 
the molecules of one substance they have a definite configuration, 
while in the molecules of another the relationship of the constit- 
uent atoms is different. This principle is that the ultimate unit, 
whether self or atom, both of which are beyond the scope of actu- 
ally presented experience, must be viewed in relation to experience 
of which it is to serve as an explanation, and must therefore be 
characterized by attributes or properties; for any real concept 
must be representative of experience, although these attributes or 
properties are derived in the one case from relations discoverable 
within the science of physics or chemistry, in the other from 
human and ideal relations, discoverable in ethics and sociology or 
displayed in history and in life. But the functional or dynamic 
view must be continually modified to meet the requirements of an 
ever more exact description, while the structural view is con- 
stantly being readjusted to the former, although this may be less 
obvious to the pure empiricist. The history of the conflict be- 
tween religious and scientific thought is the exhibition of this 
perpetual process of readjustment. If, for example, God is for 
the religious consciousness no longer an extraneous power, en- 
dowed with human attributes, acting workmanlike upon a world 
of limiting matter, but an all-embracing personal consciousness 
in which man lives and moves and has his being, this ideal 


* Watson : ‘* The New Ethical Philosophy,”’ /nternational Journal of Ethics, July, 
1899, Vol. IX, No. 4, p. 413. 
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character of experience has impressed itself upon the categories 
of science which the structural view recognizes. Matter is no 
longer a substrate ; force is no longer something in things, but a 
mere name for mass-acceleration ;' hooks and loops no longer 
describe the atom which is now less an entity than ‘a category.’ 

In answer to the second objection, we conclude that “ anthropo- 
morphism is not a reproach, if one does but see the man to whom 
the world is likened in his world-wide, world-deep character- 
istics.""* ‘ All science and philosophy are anthropomorphic and 
it is not possible for the human being to be other than anthropo- 
morphic.”"* But all our categories or representations, if in one 
respect subjective and finite, since they must inevitably be re- 
ferred to the self-group and always bear the impress of the 
human organism, ‘are, in an aspect no less real, objective and 
other than finite. Moreover, functional or worth-estimates of 
things involve a transcendence of experience no more than the 
descriptive categories of science. If experiences cannot be 
properly evaluated without the employment of description and 
presentative relations, description no less involves functional and 
ideal values; for wherever there is the isolation of thing from 
thing or of cause from effect, there is representation only. 

And now, if we must regard human and ideal relations as in 
some way represented in an absolute experience, if this Absolute 
Self is partly revealed or represented in the attributes which the 
religious consciousness applies to a supreme being, and if the 
conception of an Absolute Self becomes real only as it is brought 
into relation to actual experiences,‘ there is implied a view of the 
individual self which must supplement the psychological account. 
Although personality may mean a sum of psychological selves, 
it is also more that this. 

But here we experience a difficulty. It must indeed be ad- 
mitted, in view of all that has preceded, that only in an Absolute 


1 Ward: Naturalism and Agnosticism, Vol. 1, p. 61. 

®Lloyd : Dynamic /dealism, p. §9. 

SIvernach: Zheivm, etc., p. 268. Cf. also Royce: 7he World and the Indi- 
vidual, Second Series, p. 201. 

*Cf. Andrew Seth: Ziwo Lectures on Theism, 1897, pp. §9, 60. 
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Self are function and structure completely one ; but are we then 
to say that an Absolute Self, as the completion of the relational 
process, is ‘‘the only ultimately real individual because the only 
absolutely whole individual” ?' If we assent to this proposition, 
we put in doubt the existence of the Absolute. The latter was 
found to be the requirement of the relational process, and the 
assumed reality of present incomplete experience was the ground 
for affirming its existence. If now the reality of the former is 
denied on the ground that the Absolute is the only complete in- 
dividual, the ladder of the relational process is cut from beneath 
our feet. We must choose between an Absolute Self which is 
mere idea and the reality of the empirical selves from which 
the Absolute is distinguished and by reference to which it is 
known. 

The chief source of the difficulty is our way of regarding time. 
The logical process of thought which asserts the existence of an 
Absolute requires us to regard this Absolute as timeless, since 
temporal distinctions within an experience mean incompleteness. 
But, on the other hand, the logical movement of thought cannot be 
isolated from the concrete associational processes of the individual 
into which time always enters. How can we have knowledge of 
the timeless, if our experience is always of the temporal? We 
seem reduced to an ‘either-or’ between pure empiricism and 
metaphysic, and must either abandon our speculative conclusion 
—the Absolute—or assert that the timeless alone is real and the 
temporal mere appearance. The concluding portion of this 
paper will therefore be concerned with the relation of the individual 
to the Absolute from the point of view of this new difficulty which 
has emerged. 

V. The Individual. — If, now, we assume that the succession of 
experiences is real, then time is real; but if time is real, things in 
time form no more than a serial aggregate in which each thing 
is unrelated to its neighbor. If things are thus essentially un- 


1Royce: Zhe Conception of God, p. 272. This is not the standpoint of 7he World 
and the Individual, and the quotation is inserted only as the expression of a very real 
difficulty. Yet in the Second Series of Zhe World and the Individual we read again 
that ‘‘ our idealistic theory teaches that. . . there is, indeed, but one absolutely final 
and integrated Self, that of the Absolute’’ (p. 289). 
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related in a wholly objective time order, there is no organic 
unity in things or ideas. But we found that relationship is a 
requirement of any experience, whether viewed from the objective 
or subjective aspect. It then seems to follow that time cannot be 
an objective reality, but must be subjective. If, secondly, we assert 
the subjectivity of time, we must recognize with Kant that we 
put our own stamp upon everything that enters into the temporal 
series, and it must again be denied that the relational order 
means anything apart from our point of view. In the third 
place, we may simply accept the unreality of time and declare 
that the timeless alone is real. Now, however, everything which 
enters into the temporal series will be ‘transmuted’ into some- 
thing other than itself, and any experience in time will be an 
experience of phenomena merely and thus unreal. 

In any case, our conception of time is unsatisfactory, because 
we isolate the temporal and the timeless, or rather, to put the 
matter more intelligibly, because we fail to recognize the temporal 
character of the logical process at the same time with the time- 
less character of the psychological process involved in judgment. 
The former we regard as timeless, the latter as temporal, without 
recognition of their connection. 

Now we have already taken the view that space is constitutive 
in our experience, a form of thought, not something which hides 
reality from the mind, or an objective entity which puts an insep- 
arable barrier between thought and thing. It is possible that we 
may take a similar view of time. By this I do not mean simply 
that the processes of thought require time, but that the logical 
process of thought, which, taken formally, is merely analytic, 
is, when employed in the effort to reach conclusions about actual 
experience, relational and synthetic only as we at any moment 
refuse to take time as mere succession. For in judgment we at 
any moment transcend our experience of mere succession and 
treat past and present as parts or aspects of one unitary complex 
or representation. Let us take, for example, the judgment of 
identity, ‘a is a.’ This is perfectly intelligible, if we take the 
judgment in its merely formal acceptation. But there are no 
empirically given instances of identity, although, if the judgment 
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really means anything, it intends to assert identity between two 
actual contents of experience. Accordingly, between the concrete 
or experiential and the abstract or formal there is a great gulf 
fixed. Yet, if the judgment means anything at all, a must signify 
an actual fact, or object or content of experience. The judgment 
would then be: experience is of such a nature that ais a. But, 
in accordance with our previous conclusions, a is never a com- 
plete object until it has found relation to something which is 
more than itself, and we cannot assert identity of an object whose 
meaning and objectivity do not completely belong to it. By the 
judgment a is a, there must then always be meant a relation of 
two actual experiences ; for the a as subject and the a as predicate 
are separate contents of experience. In the judgment, we cancel 
the temporal difference between the two experiences, and affirm 
their homogeneity in a third or inclusive experience which is the 
ground of the judgment; that is, time, which in its perceptual 
form establishes a difference between a as subject and a as pred- 
icate, enters as a relational or conceptual process into the judg- 
ment. In other words, in the process of judgment we are at any 
moment under the control of a guiding complex of ideas, an ideal 
whole,’ and judgment takes place only as the successive experi- 
ences which are denoted by subject and predicate are regarded 
as aspects of this ideal whole or unitary complex, which is for the 
moment taken to be their completion and in which they find 
their meaning. 

Now the empirical self was previously taken to mean nothing 
more than a complex of processes, structurally an aggregate, but 
unitary in so far as the association-groups of which it is composed 
are determinative of thought or action. It is simply the ideal 
complex which accompanies the judgment over again on a larger 
scale. To paraphrase Kant, it is this ideal complex, an aggre- 
gate, yet in its representative function unitary, which is the form 
in which all our experiences are cast. If, then, in any judgment 
we are forced beyond mere succession, this timelessness or con- 
ceptual aspect of time must in some way belong to the empirical 
self, and these various ‘ selves’ of past, present, and future must 


'Cf. Stout: Manual of Psychology, Lond. ed., 1899, Vol. II, p. 448. 
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have a timeless as well as a temporal aspect. Somewhere, then, 
the empirical self of the moment" possesses a timeless reality ; it 
is, in the latter aspect, part of a plan or representation which 
stands in a specific and unique relation to the temporal experi- 
ences of the individual. It is not simply a phase of the Absolute 
Self which thinks or experiences in the individual, but is the tem- 
poral embodiment of a representation in the experience of an 
Absolute Self and possesses a reality and worth of its own. 

We may now apply these results in a consideration of the 
nature of personality. We had previously found that an ideal 
synthesis is, equally with an objective synthesis, the requirement 
of partial and fragmentary experience, and that an all-inclusive 
system of experience, an Absolute Self, is demanded by the 
relational process in its ideal aspect. If, however, such an Abso- 
lute Self is taken to be real, one cannot deny the reality of the 
relational process by which the result is reached. The empirical 
self, then, in spite of its incompleteness and its temporal char- 
acter, is also real ; for the same process which leads us to assume 
the reality of an Absolute Self affirms also the reality of the frag- 
mentary empirical self which enters into the temporal processes. 
The empirical selves, then, cannot be regarded simply as aspects 
of an Absolute Self in which their meaning is absorbed ; for the 
empirical self of the moment gets its specific character from the 
experiences of the individual which occur in time, and, therefore, 
bears a real relation to these experiences. 

In conclusion, the thought which I have wished to express in the 
present article is this: any experience is both objective, or pres- 
entational, and ideal. It must, therefore, be interpreted in terms 
which express not only its presentational aspect, but those ideal 
relations which are made known to us through the experience of 
what we term self. All ultimate categories are, like the atom, 
‘hypothetical determinations of the Ding-an-sich,”’' the unchar- 


1 J. ¢., ** Any instant of finite consciousness’’ which “ partially embodies a purpose 
and so possesses its own Internal Meaning.’’ Royce: Zhe World and the Individual, 
Second Series, p. 270. 

1 Francis Kennedy: ‘‘ The Metaphysical Worth of the Atomic Theory,’’ Prince- 
ton Contributions to Philosophy, Feb., 1899, p. 15. 
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acterized content of the given experience of the moment, or 
object-consciousness, within which distinctions fall. The given 
experience of the moment is like a ring on which are painted at 
opposite poles of its diameter a red and a white band, one repre- 
senting the antithetical object of attention, the other the subjective 
self. Upon the ring we may slide an iron band which denotes 
relationship. When the band covers the red ring, the object is 
no longer static but relational, and, if the self happens to be the 
object of attention, it too falls into discrete parts, to be linked 
together by mechanical means. When the band of relationship 
is slipped to the white ring, the self is the bearer of all relations 
and the object shrinks to a mere point. Into whatever parts 
experience falls, it is always at once both subject and object. 

The self, we conclude, is a symbol —like any ‘thing’ named 
and characterized. Its reality is not adequately represented in 
categories of ‘ permanence,’ ‘substantiality,’ and the like; for it is 
not something behind or more real than experience. It is not 
an entity but a law, which, like any other law, denotes a unique 
type of relationship within experience, its inner and individual 
aspect which the presentational method of science cannot reach. 
And the individual is at the center of that law, as to all other laws 
he is external. Each individual thing which, by means of time 
and space, objectifies and idealizes the content of a given object- 
consciousness is the embodiment of law, which to other individ- 
uals is external only and thus scattered among the laws of 
‘natural’ processes. 

Regarded in its structural aspect, this type of relationship, 
which rightfully claims that experience must be interpreted in 
terms of an Absolute Self, gives way to an objective synthesis 
which finds in one presentational fact the reason or cause of 
another. Structurally, this Absolute Self must be regarded as 
the world of presentational processes ; but these are, however, 
subjectively its own external life and expression. 

We must view the world as an organism, and progress in 
thought as an approach to a true knowledge of the organic. The 
complete nature of the organic or spiritual always remains hidden, 
since the only means at our disposal is the chemistry of logical 
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and intuitive relations which turn out to be the mechanics of pres- 
entational processes, while, on the other hand, the organic is 
unique, and “ whatever is unique, is as such not causally explic- 


able,” ' or explicable only in the dialectic of infinite time. 
Cart V. Tower. 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 


Royce: The World and the Individual, First Series, p. 467. 





THE REAL SELF. 


HERE is asense in which ideas are more unreal than sensa- 
tions. One’s notions can change far more rapidly than 
one’s fundamental feelings. The more abstract an idea is, the 
less likely is it to be true to reality. The difficulty of making a 
fixed idea correspond to its proper object suggested to Socrates 
the confusion one experiences in giving the right names to differ- 
ent kinds of pigeons flying about in a cage. In a percept, as 
Hoffding says, the idea is ‘tied’ to some experienced real. 
Knowledge proper arises only after these ideas are abstracted 
from the real and become ‘free’ ideas. As Professor James ex- 
presses it, the idea ‘rolls out’ from the felt whole. Locke is per- 
fectly correct in saying that the artist has a better idea of colors 
than the philosopher. He knows them better, to quote Profes- 
sor James again, although his knowledge about them may be 
almost nothing. In the same way we may say that an idea of 
self which is purely abstract is out of touch with reality itself 
and can only lead to confusion. The static, changeless self as 
pure seer of the Brahman, and the practical, willing subject of 
Fichte are alike abstractions of epistemologists. Such an ab- 
stracting process defeats itself by freeing itself from the very 
content from which the concept of the self is in reality ab- 
stracted. Are we then to go to the other extreme of viewing 
the abstract concept of the self as unreal, and of emphasizing 
the realm of instinct, of the unconscious, of association groups, 
and of feeling? Are we to regard self-consciousness and vol- 
untary attention as less important than the unconscious and 
spontaneous ? 

The concept of the self is not an unreal something abstracted 
from the experienced content. Abstractness is not unreality. 
An idea may, because of its abstract character, be less likely to 
adequately represent some particular fact. But error is not un- 
reality. When, in a number of different experiences, conscious- 
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ness finds some one factor constantly present, this permanent 
element, the more often these experiences occur, comes to stand 
out by itself. The constant element x in the mental complexes 
ambx, cdnx, xowy will, with sufficient repetition, stand out as 
the distinguishing feature of any one of these complexes. It 
will come to be the designative mark. In time this element x 
will roll out in the mind independently of the particular presen- 
tations. And this is precisely what we mean by an idea. It 
abides in the mind when the particular sense experiences are no 
longer given. It is the existence of such ideas that makes 
thought possible. 

The relation of the concept of the self to its experienced con- 
tent is precisely the same. It is never an unreality, although it 
may well be false to reality. The idea of self might be called a 
kind of mental ganglion through which is coordinated all the 
activities of a self-conscious experience. The activities of con- 
sciousness are in the first place due to instinct, to feeling, and to 
inherited organization. But the activities of any consciousness 
have a more or less constant factor. This constant factor, this 2, 
in time necessarily gets set over against conscious acts in general. 
And this more or less permanent nucleus is the fact basis of each 
individual personality. The idea of self is not merely a copy of 
these conscious activities. It gets spread out over the whole 
sphere of one’s conscious doings until more and more these 
activities take place through this idea of self. In any new situa- 
tion consciousness acts blindly, but, with experience, these blind 
and unnecessary movements are, through practice, gradually 
eliminated, until finally the idea of the end to be attained is itself 
sufficient to guarantee direct and perfect action. Our experience 
is, in the first place, one of immediate, spontaneous activity. 
Consciousness here does not reason, it acts. But certain par- 
ticular situations instinctively call forth certain definite acts, most 
of which are often useless. Experience prunes away these un- 
necessary acts, until finally experiences of a definite type call 
forth some one particular act. Now, an experience of this kind 
is on the way to knowledge. The doing of one thing in any 
number of situations of a certain type will necessarily stand out 
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in consciousness as a unique fact. And this is just how the idea 
of the self arises. This constant element, always present, gets 
shaken out as a distinct fact in consciousness. The main body 
of our instinctive and emotional activities takes on a more and 
more definite shape. The accidental gradually drops out, and 
that which is common to them all comes more and more into 
prominence. And just as any one spontaneous act, by virtue of 
its always being present in a number of complex situations, rolls 
out in the mind, gets represented in idea, and leads to clearly 
conscious action later on, just so the relatively permanent core 
of spontaneous activity which gets expressed in all our conduct 
comes sooner or later to stand out in a clearly conscious idea of 
self. 

Consciousness in its reflex stage is simply an experience of what 
is going on. The stimulus comes, and the conscious act follows 
immediately. If it does not, it is because consciousness is soli- 
cited by some other stimulus or stimuli to act in some other marn- 
ner. But let the outcome of any activity get contrasted in idea 
with the result of some other activity. And further, let us sup- 
pose that either of these results is possible, but that only one is 
desired. Here the response can no longer take place immedi- 
ately, because the act, when it shall take place, will not be a mere 
response to an external stimulus. It will be an expression of the 
whole body of ideas and feelings stored up within the subject 
himself. The course of this will-activity will not be the jagged 
path marked out by external stimuli, but a course of activity 
lighted up by the ideas within. Here the results of response to 
stimuli are anticipated in idea so that there is an inhibition of any 
act not expressive of this inner life. 

If the idea be approached from the psychological standpoint, 
the logical universal will no longer be the stumbling-block it has 
been to the religious consciousness when dealing with the prob- 
lem of evolution. There can be no sense of religion, unless there 
exists some more or less clearly defined sense of self; for it is this 
that makes any consciousness distinctively human. And on this 
point there is much to be said in favor of Romanes’s new word to 
designate animal thinking, which is neither reflex action nor 
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clearly conscious thought. We refer, of course, to the word 
‘recept.’ In the concept the ideal element floats in the mind 
completely free from the perceived fact, in the sense that the 
particular fact can be conceived without its having to be presented 
again in perception. In this case, the activity of consciousness is far 
from being simply a response to stimulus in that the stimulus is only 
the occasion for the expression of the activity in question. The 
ideal element or free fringe of consciousness reaches out beyond 
the merely presented, and with its knowledge of the past mirrors 
beforehand that in which it is interested and for which it is on the 
alert. In the simplest reflex activity, in the lowest or most me- 
chanical form of consciousness, the experience is what we might 
appropriately call a one-way process. That which determines 
the response is simply the condition of the nervous structure of 
the organism itself. It is not mechanical in the sense that the 
organism has no feeling; it has feeling, and this feeling is the 
basis of the response. The activity is mechanical in the sense 
that, given the stimulus, the response takes place immediately. 
The individuality in this case is more than the punctual or spatial 
exclusiveness of a definite physical organization ; but there is no 
fund of individually acquired, or consciously acquired, mental life. 
There are no abiding, fundamental feelings, no permanent centers 
of ideational activity, which could furnish the basis for an inhibi- 
tion of any significant type. There is simply a life, which, when 
acted upon, gives out an immediate, and therefore mechanical, re- 
sponse. Now between the higher ideational form of conscious- 
ness — corresponding to the concept — and the lower form which 
simply perceives what is given in the immediate presentation of 
an object — corresponding to the percept — Romanes has distin- 
guished an intermediate stage corresponding to what he calls the 
‘recept.’ The activity of such a consciousness is not mechanical, 
not immediate, because there is a store-house of past experience 
from which to draw. But because it never comes to clear con- 
sciousness, being mechanically stored away in the brain, mani- 
festing itself spontaneously and only on the presentation of exter- 
nal stimuli, it is nature-will and not an individuated will, for the 
latter must act through its own idea of itself. 
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The shell sucks fast the rock, 
The fish strikes through the sea, the snake both swims 
And slides, forth range the beasts, the birds take flight, 
Till life’s mechanics can no further go— 


But ’tis pure fire, and they mere matter are ; 
It has them, not they it.! 

In the infant, as in the animal, psychic activity has its basis in 
the structure of the physical organism. Activity here is simply 
response to stimulus. An act of will takes place through an idea, 
and where there is no idea of what is to be done there can be no 
conscious will. The most that can be expected is the codrdina- 
tion of nerve centers, the foundation of habit. The nervous sys- 
tem in time comes to act as a unit. In the early unorganized 
experience of the individual, its activities are chiefly in response 
to stimuli from without. Such conduct is in each case largely 
predictable. And this predictable element increases with the 
organization of habit, for the latter means fixity of conduct. 

But this organization, although necessary, absolutely necessary, 
is not, in itself, the really significant thing in self-consciousness. 
Absolute predictability means a fixed, one-way process. Now 
such may be the fall of a stone, the movement of a river, the flow 
of an electric current ; but it is not the nature of our experience. 
When in the physicist’s laboratory a number of men form a 
closed circuit and an electric shock is sent through it, delay in 
the current is simply impossible. But let the same circuit be 
made in the psychologist’s laboratory, and let an ideational im- 
pulse be transmitted. The time not only varies with practice and 
with individuals, but, what is more to the point, an experimenter 
may consciously delay the signal or in some way frustrate the 
entire experiment. Here, evidently, something new has come into 
the experiment. And this new element is to be found neither in 
the physical mechanism nor in the stimulus. It is an idea in the 
mind of a person. It is not simply that something is going on, as 
is the case with a falling stone, but that some one is doing it him- 
self. There is not merely a something which responds, but a 
person who wills. The activity of consciousness which has not 


' Browning's Cleon. 
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reached the ideational form responds as directly and as unerringly 
to its proper stimulus as a stone to the force of gravity. Such 
activity does not reveal any individuality whatever. Although 
intermittent and not as constant as gravity, because largely depen- 
dent upon stimulus, it is yet but a manifestation of the same one- 
way process of nature’s activity. But an idea is a content which 
stands free from the flow of psychic life. It is something to 
which a name is given. It gets written down as a fixed form of 
speech. It, therefore, remains in the mind as a permanent form 
to designate mental content of a certain kind. An act of con- 
sciousness which is the result of nervous instability within the 
organism, or of a stimulus from without, is a fixed, one-way proc- 
ess, with a definite cause and a definite result. But an act which 
originates in the idea of some object to be attained is a specifically 
different kind of an act, just because it has its origin in some indi- 
vidual consciousness. Every idea, as a fixed mental content, must 
necessarily be due to the activity of an individual consciousness. 
Hence an act of will which carries out such an idea must be the 
expression of an individual choice. And now, to develop our 
thought one step further, this idea, of which the act of will is a 
partial expression, may have as its object, not something of 
which one is simply conscious as a fact, but rather the more com- 
plete realization of the conscious life whose possession this idea 
is. In this case, the act is not a mechanical thing nor a merely 
conscious act, but the act of a self. It is not simply something 
which happens, nor is it a mere response to what chances to call 
it forth. It is the expression and realization of a self-conscious 
will. 

Personality is to be found in man alone. In the lower animals, 
the organism itself could very properly be called the individual. 
The hydra may be divided into many organisms, each one as 
much a hydra as the original organism. In the higher animals, 
with their special senses, there is more than this mere bodily 
consciousness. Different things come to be reacted upon in 
different ways. In this way an experience, more or less definite, 
of the outside world arises. But as long as this response to 
stimulus is immediate, there can be no such thing as personality. 
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Personality means more than response to the strongest stimulus, 
even though this response come from an internal experience 
stored up within the organism itself. The beginning, the first 
expression of personality, is in inhibition. -The stone is a 
center of nature’s forces, the plant a center of nature’s life, 
and the animal, as the play-ground of stimulus and response, 
is, although in a conscious form, the manifestation of nature. 
But, in the human order, we have not simply a ‘recept,’ as it has 
been called, stored away in the physical organism; we have a 
concept or an idea of the totality of an inner conscious experience. 
The activity of this consciousness is not the response to stimuli, 
nor the mechanical explosion of nerve centers, but the expres- 
sion of a will consciously possessed as its own. It is not gravity 
nor feeling nor instinct, but a self. The individual experiences 
his will as broken apart from the unity of nature as it exists in 
stone and plant and animal. He has been driven out of this 
Eden of animal and plant existence, and has begun his career as 
a lonely, and, as he feels, a separate self. 

Primitive man made no sharp line of distinction between him- 
self and his world. The earth, the sea, the sun—all that existed 
—was the expression of a life including, but not different from, 
his own personal life. A distinct consciousness either of theism 
or of atheism was impossible to an experience which had not 
distinguished spirit and matter. Self there was, and not-self. 
But this other-than-self was like one’s self. This is what we 
might call the reflex stage of human experience. Streams, 
mountains, and stars are reacted upon as a larger self. No sharp 
separation is made between the individual will and the on-going 
of nature at large. But, with this highly reflective consciousness 
of self which we have been depicting, this easy-going monism is 
impossible. The individual has come to think and feel and act 
in and through his own idea of himself. This idea of self has 
gradually spread out over the whole field of his conscious life. 
And it has fenced in for him, as his own domain, this his inalien- 
able and incommunicable selfhood. If any animal have this 
sense of personality, he is 7/so facto no longer a mere animal. 
And personality will always make itself felt. Its existence does 
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not depend upon any theory of its credentials in our philosophical 
books. It needs no proof of its existence except its presence. 

The human self is not synonymous with what we mean by a 
simple individual. Of course the self, if it is to be real, must be 
some particular reality. There must be a this as opposed to a 
that, else there is no individual at all. But mere individuality is 
not synonymous with selfhood. It is true that the more the uni- 
versal, the type, prevails, the less the individual thing centers in 
itself. And this means that the more the universal predominates, 
the less is there due to the individual. But this does not hold in 
the case of the self, where the universal is, through knowledge, 
placed in the possession of the individual will. It, thereiore, does 
not possess that will. It is this possession of the universal by the 
individual that constitutes the self. Consciousness in perception 
is aware that a thing exists. In conception a thing is known to 
be of such a type; but in self-consciousness there is the aware- 
ness that the content in question belongs to the type of reality 
which characterizes the knowing consciousness itself. The self, 
therefore, is not a discrete, separate this. In other words, the 
self-conscious individual is more than an individual, in that, being 
an object to itself, the type which it is to realize is in its own 
keeping. And, finally, the very definition of such a self, consid- 
ered in its larger relations, links it in its very essence with the 
universal will. 

To the historical theology, modern science has become a verit- 
‘able enemy. The unbroken order of law, which is the very con- 
dition of science itself, has rendered the traditional theology 
hopelessly inadequate. But this does not mean that the truths of 
religion are, therefore, no longer truths. Without contradicting 
the great body of modern scientific facts, our human experience 
may be just as much in need of the teaching of Christ as ever it 
was ; and, further, it may be that this teaching is but in part ap- 
preciated even to-day. This, indeed, is the real situation. The 
discourses of Jesus must be read anew in their own light, and not 
through any borrowed light. And the doctrines in which this 
truth can be set forth to-day must be stated in the terms of our 
own modern thought. The deadening paralysis which has come 
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upon the religious world of to-day is the result of our evolutionary 
philosophy, whereby all that exists — matter, life, personality — is 
so linked together in one unbroken series that the old religious 
values seem to have disappeared. Such, however, is not the 
case. The chasm between personality, conscious selfhood, hu- 
manity and that which is not human, not conscious of selfhood, 
be it animate, or inanimate, is the greatest chasm in the whole 
known universe. The consciousness of a self is not merely a 
higher form of the sense experience of the animal. Not a con- 
sciousness of objects, nor that a thing belongs to this or that 
class, nor yet any mere consciousness of things, but the con- 
' sciousness that one is oneself the thing to which as end all else 
must be as means—this is the consciousness of self. And it 
cannot be described in terms of anything but itself. What the 
mirror is for the body, the individuating idea is for the self, and 
more ; for the self does not exist without it, but only through it. 
This break between the human self and the one-way process of 
nature in stone, plant, and animal is the cardinal fact of any theol- 
ogy which is worthy of the name. Just as light must first be 
broken into the prismatic colors before it can be woven into a 
rainbow, just as sound must be differentiated into the separate 
strains of music before they can be combined into a symphony, 
so must the universal will be broken up through the prism of 
humanity, differentiated into self-conscious wills, before there can 
be formed the kingdom of God. And this fall, this Adam-stage, 
every human will must pass through that enters the gateway of 
our humanity. 

Below the order of humanity there is consciousness, mind, 
reason ; but there is no conscious personality, no individual self- 
hood. It is the mind of the species, accompanying the physical 
organism, and determined by heredity, a racial mind, as opposed 
to the individual minds of our human order, where the will 
through the individuating idea has become an object unto itself, 
and is, therefore, in its own keeping. This explains the break 
which exists between the human self and the order of nature. 
This is the point at which all the philosophical religions have one 
common center, and their different theologies are the different 
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answers they have given to this problem. Through the prism of 
humanity the universal will is individuated. Each individual self, 
so far as it is realized, is a form of will in its own keeping. Here, 
therefore, is the starting point of all theologies, as well as the 
termination of physical science. The study of the physical 
organism gives us the science of physiology. But we are 
forced on to another science, the science of biology, because 
conscious processes are associated with those organisms that 
have a nervous system. And here, again, the study of the facts of 
consciousness gives us another science, that of psychology. But 
there is yet another fact, the fact of the self, the person, the 
human individual, which makes necessary still another science. 
This is the science of theology. And the unit in this science is 
the individual self. What the atom is to chemistry, the person 
is to theology. If this self-consciousness cannot be analyzed into 
a form of protoplasm, it must be regarded as the individuated 
form of a larger life. And all the great systems of human 
thought center here. To Buddhism the self is an illusion. To 
the Brahman it is an unreal form of an infinite spirit. Materi- 
alism makes of the self an effect of organized matter. Whatever 
the system of thought, the touchstone is the self. 
J. Dasn1ett Stoops. 























PROFESSOR ROYCE AND MONISM. 


N the following pages I wish to examine one of the most not- 
able of recent attempts in the direction of a monistic view 
of the world. As the views of Professor Royce are familiar to 
the readers of this Review, I shall content myself with a very 
brief statement of them as a basis for criticism, and that, too, 
rather as a summing up of the general spirit of their main result, 
‘than as an adequate account of the process by which they are 
reached. — Any fact of human experience is, as we come to know, 
a great deal more than it feels itself to be. My conscious life 
has, for the most part, a felt relation only to a comparatively few 
facts in the universe ; it has a real relation to everything whatever. 
There is consequently a system of related existence which includes 
all that thought can cover — our own selves as truly as the outer 
world. Now, the fact that the entire universe can be thought 
together, makes it necessary to conclude that its existence also 
falls within the compass of a single unitary thought. Since all 
things are knowable, and therefore related, and since relations 
have no existence outside of consciousness, every possible fact 
must get its reality from an all-embracing experience. The 
validity of knowledge has no meaning except as our judgments 
are brought within a larger system of judgment, by reference to 
which they are tested. Everything that we can say articulately, 
therefore, in the way of assertion, or even of doubt or denial, 
implies an all-embracing system of relations; and not merely 
the truth of an assertion, but its very intelligibility, depends upon 
this system of thought being in some way real. Accordingly, the 
ultimate fact of the world is a unity of self-consciousness, within 
which every particular fact has its place, as an element in a 
thought content, and in which the idea, which in our own experi- 
ence so often is divorced from its object, is brought together with 
it to form a living whole of feeling. 
In considering now certain aspects of such a philosophical con- 
ception of the world, I should like to be understood, not primarily 
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as holding a brief for an opposing theory, but rather as desirous 
of having light shed upon some points about which I find myself 
not altogether clear. I am free to confess the difficulty of finding 
a complete answer to Professor Royce’s arguments. On the 
other hand, there is one great objection to the acceptance of his 
main result, which seems to me fatal ; and yet, as it appears not 
to be felt as a difficulty at all by Professor Royce, or by the de- 
fenders of monism in general, I cannot avoid the suspicion that I 
must somehow be befogging myself in thinking that I find any 
difficulty there. I shall, accordingly, after first pointing out a few 
minor details in Professor Royce’s argument which seem to me 
inconclusive, go on to state briefly what this difficulty is. Then, 
assuming that, if it is at all a real one, it must be possible in 
some way to avoid the apparent force of his central argument, I 
shall make what suggestions I can as to the point in which this 
seems to me to fail. 

In the first place, I shall examine briefly the practical tests of 
truth as we actually apply them, distinguishing this inquiry 
for the moment from the transcendental argument as to the con- 
ditions of truth and error upon which Professor Royce mainly 
depends. In general, then, it may be said that advance in knowl- 
edge is represented by an ever-growing inclusiveness.' This, 
however, does mot mean that our experience enters into a con- 
tinually wider experience. On the contrary, we abstract here 
altogether from concrete experience as such, and have to do only 
with the thought about reality. I do not mean that this reality 
which we are thinking about may not include, or indeed may not 
be, concrete experience, but only that for the moment we are 
taking it, not as experienced, but as known or thought about. 
We are approaching it from the standpoint of knowledge, and 
immediate experience forms a test of this simply, not a part of it. 
We are endeavoring to bring the whole of reality within our 
thought, wherein we wish to make it consistent; and conse- 
quently we have nothing to do with our direct experience, except 
as this forms a part of the reality which has now been transformed 
into a thought reality. Accordingly, while it is true from this 


1Cf. Religious Aspect of Philosophy, pp. 393, 495. 
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standpoint that truth involves the inclusion of all elements within 
a single consciousness, this has no self-evident metaphysical bear- 
ing, but simply means that my knowledge of reality must belong 
to the unitary me, in order to be my knowledge at all. 

But there is another standpoint from which, again on the prac- 
tical side, we may regard the question of truth and error. I say 
that a thing is true, when I can verify my thought about it by an 
appeal to direct experience. If I think that a book lies on my 
table, I can only in the last resort be assured of this by looking 
to see; and the coincidence of the experience I get with that 
which I expected is my test. But here again we only seem, on 
the surface, to have an indication of our way of deciding what 
truth is, not a statement of what reality has to be in order that 
truth should be possible. The thought of the book and the sight 
of the book do indeed come within a single experience wherein 
they are compared, but this from the common standpoint falls 
short of Professor Royce’s transcendental argument in two ways. 
In the first place, we think we mean a great deal more by the 
truth of the book’s existence than the fact that my thought has 
been compared with my perception ; we mean that this latter has 
been a sign to me that the book is there apart from any private 
experience of mine. And this real book does not, for our prac- 
tical test of truth, come into a unity of experience with our 
thought at all. The coincidence of thought with experience 
exists solely, from the practical side, within our experience. 

Moreover, this coincidence looks to me like a fact which be- 
longs essentially to a finite and growing experience, and I am 
not clear what the duplication of thought and experience can be 
like for an absolute being.? Why, any way, do I think about 
things? So far as I can see, it is only because, for the moment, 
the direct experience which I desire is impossible. But the Abso- 
lute is such an immediate experience eternally, and so thought, 
as abstract and distinguished from experience, would seem to 
have no meaning for him. It is necessary, that is, to keep dis- 
tinct the two uses of the word ‘thought’ which are sometimes 
confused. We may say that any concrete experience is a thought 


1 Conception of God, p. 9. 
8 Jbid., p. 10. 
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experience, or rational experience, meaning that it is not merely a 
confused mass of feelings, but an articulate and intelligible whole. 
But this does not mean that in any sense we have two things — 
an experience, and a thought about it ; the experience is one. The 
thought about it, using thought now in the ordinary sense, is some- 
thing which may precede or follow the immediate experience, lead 
up to or reproduce it; but I can get no distinct notion how it can 
exist together with it. It may be true that a relatively passive 
experience, the vision, say, of the book, can coexist with the 
thought of the book. But that to which both the thought and 
vision of the book lead, and which alone gives them their mean- 
ing, is a thing of which it cannot be said that a thought is real- 
ized in something distinct from it ; if, for example, we begin to 
read the book with an active interest in it on its own account, our 
experience tends to be purely unitary. It may be that this is 
what Professor Royce means, when he says that in God the fac- 
tors of idea and of feeling are inseparably joined. But if that 
is so, then the point from which he starts, and which involves 
the function of thought as distinguished from concrete experi- 
ence, seems to be out of all connection with the Absolute; and 
the coincidence of thought and experience in us can furnish no 
true notion of the ultimate basis of truth. 

In so far, therefore, as Professor Royce endeavors to provide 
a starting point for his thesis by reference to the ordinary facts of 
our empirical judgments about reality, it does not seem to me that 
he is successful. And I am inclined to think that the terms by 
which he attempts to recommend his position to ordinary ways 
of thinking, are due to a confusion of the two standpoints just 
considered. ‘The ideal world,” he says, “is linked to our 
actual experience by the fact that its conceptions are accounts, as 
exact as may be, of systems of possible experience whose con- 
tents would be represented in a certain form and order to beings 
whom we conceive as including our fragmentary moments in 
some sort of definite unity of experience.” Again, “all our 
knowledge of natural truth depends upon contrasting our actually 
fragmentary experience with a conceived world of organized ex- 
perience inclusive of all our fragments.”’' 

1 Op. cit., pp. 27, 28. 
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Now knowledge does, as has been seen, imply the bringing 
together of all reality within a single whole, by reference to which 
the truth of the part is judged; but it is a whole of knowledge, 
of some one’s thought. To change this now to an inclusion of 
our lives, as concretely experienced, in a larger whole of concrete 
experience, may represent the truth; but I do not think it is 
equivalent at all to our natural thought. For the ordinary view, 
individual lives, as realities, are separate from the world. To 
bring them together with it in an inclusive whole, would only 
serve to confuse our apparently clear ideas of the orderly course 
of the external universe, as we construct it in terms of sense per- 
ception. If philosophical considerations lead us to conceive of the 
reality of this world as a system of orderly experience, it would 
naturally be, not as an experience which includes all the frag- 
ments of human consciousness, but rather as one which includes 
the reality of which these fragments are imperfect representations, 
existing in relative separation from it. Our immediate experience 
as such does not come into question until we turn to the second 
standpoint, according to which experience tests our thought ; and 
this is not only a different standpoint, but it also fails to take us 
outside the individual’s experience, so far as forming a conscious 
unity is concerned. 

But even if the practical tests of truth are not available, this of 
course need not militate against the more transcendental argu- 
ment. And it might at first seem a somewhat hopeless task to 
attempt to get out of the toils of this argument, since, as it seems, 
the very fact of its not being true would only prove its truth. If 
human beings were really distinct from God, such a separation 
would only be “vue as it came within a single unitary con- 
sciousness, and so would not be true at all.’ Before taking this 
up, however, I wish by way of preparation to elaborate a little 
the fundamental difficulty which I find in Professor Royce’s con- 
clusion. 

And in a word it is this: there are certain aspects of our 
actual human experience which I do not see how it is possible to 
make consistent with an all-inclusive experience, without prac- 

1 Op. cit., p. 169. 
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tically denying their existence outright. The point is at bottom 
very simple. I will take as an illustration the fact of ignorance. 
I am, we will suppose, at work upon a problem which baffles 
me, and of whose complete solution I am at present ignorant. 
This present state of consciousness of mine is a concrete fact, 
which psychology may make an object of study. Now, can this 
concrete state of mind exist in all its detail for an all-knowing 
consciousness? I can only reply that to me the supposition 
seems to involve a contradiction in terms. The only analogy 
according to which to represent this inclusion, is in terms of a 
later experience of our own, which recalls the details of the for- 
mer difficulty, while yet it sees the way out. Now conceivably 
all the details might be remembered or known by such a later 
and more comprehensive experience ; but does that mean that 
all the aspects of the earlier experience would be present un- 
changed in the later one, by a direct examination of which they 
could, if necessary, be adequately cognized? Wou!d not this 
come pretty close to being an example of the psychologist’s 
fallacy? Can a mental state possibly be the same in itself, when , 
its relationships in consciousness are decisively altered? Take, 
for example, the feeling of being baffled. Can I feel baffled and 
see the solution in the same experience? Can I feel baffled and 
feel everything sun clear all as a unitary fact of consciousness ? 
I can remember that I was baffled in the past, but this is not 
identically the same fact as the preceding fact; I can recall the 
feeling itself, in anything like its original completeness, only as I 
am successful in temporarily banishing from consciousness my 
more recent and completer knowledge. Nor, again, is the later 
experience the same fact that it would have been, had a previous 
experience not existed in which my whole consciousness was 
tinged temporarily by the presence of a problem unsolved. Had 
there not been a period in which I did not see the solution, I 
could not now know my ignorance. There is nothing esoteric 
about this; a glance at any act of psychological introspection 
will show what it means. The possibility of coming to a knowl- 
edge of a past state, without confusing it with the present know- 
ing state of memory, is presupposed in the existence of the 
science of psychology. 
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The point is, then, that the attempt to make what we call 
human experience an identical part of a comprehensive and all- 
knowing experience, involves a confusion between the existence 
of a state as a fact of immediate feeling, and a subsequent knowl- 
edge of that state, separated from it empirically by an interval of 
time. When we carry the problem over to the Absolute, for 
whom there cannot be such a past experience, limited within 
itself, and temporarily unconscious of anything beyond its own 
limited content, it involves the assumption that a particular element 
of consciousness can be taken as an absolute piece of existence, 
whose nature is not influenced by the character of its associates. 
Is my feeling of ignorance identical with God’s consciousness of 
ignorance? If it is, we are bound to accept ané@Absolute who 
grows in knowledge after the fashion of human experience. Is 
my consciousness of ignorance different from God’s? Does the 
human fact change as it enters into the larger whole? It is 
almost impossible to state the theory without using words which 
imply that this is so; it is quite impossible, in my opinion, to 
think it, without recognizing that it must be so. But if the 
human fact is changed, it is not the same; there are, that is, two 
facts, only one of which comes directly within the Absolute ex- 
perience. My actual feeling of ignorance is something which God 
cannot feel in the way in which I feel it. For one thing, it is 
something entirely dominating my consciousness as a whole, and 
this carries with it a peculiar qualitative result in terms of feeling ; 
it can never characterize God’s consciousness as a whole. 

If it is insisted that this distinction of whole and part does 
away with all the difficulty, again this fails to meet the point. It 
is not the fact of being a part which causes the difficulty, but the 
quality of consciousness which goes along with the limitation. 
In particular, a distinction must be made between the conscious- 
ness by a total experience of one of its parts, and a feeling that 
a smaller totality has of its own limitation. A sensation, in my 
conscious experience, does not feel itself a limited element of 
experience, though I, the total consciousness, can know it to be 
such. But I asa human self can feel myself to be a part, beyond 
which other reality extends. The being a part de facto, and the 
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recognition by this part that it is a part, are two entirely different 
things, and it is only the first case which has any real analogue 
in the relation to which Professor Royce appeals to make his 
position intelligible—the relation of a sensation to our own 
larger experience. In other words, the presence of a limit gives 
a distinct tone to our consciousness, and this is something that 
must always belong to a part of reality, not to the whole. That 
it is really a matter with Professor Royce of a consciousness 
attaching to a distinct part of reality for itself, and not the con- 
scious knowledge of an element by the whole to which it belongs, 
is shown, I think, in the fact of a separation in human experience 
between an idea and its object. It is the partial idea which recog- 
nizes itself as detached from its object, and the object as lying 
beyond its present reach; it is not God’s more inclusive con- 
sciousness, since for God the separation does not exist. Is not 
this, on Professor Royce’s hypothesis, like trying to imagine a 
sensation of red conscious of its distinction from blue ? 

If there is any force in the foregoing criticism, I see only 
two possibilities open. Either we must deny that the apparent 
facts of human consciousness — the facts that psychology investi - 
gates — have any existence ; or we must admit that there are facts 
which cannot be conceived as lying within a single comprehensive 
experience. The former alternative I do not believe will be 
widely accepted. It is pretty well understood at the present time, 
that to call a thing phenomenal is not to deny its existence. An 
unreal appearance as compared with the reality which appears, it 
still, in order to be even an appearance, must have reality as a 
subjective fact ; and it is precisely this subjective reality — reality 
as a finite fact of consciousness — which furnishes the problem. 

Again, therefore, if the difficulty be admitted to be a real one, 
there must of necessity be some flaw in Professor Royce’s main 
argument for monism. I wish next, accordingly, to inquire 
wherein the plausibility of this argument consists, and whether 
there is any way in which it may be met. 

And I think it may be admitted that, if ultimate reality has 
no existence except in the form of ‘truth,’ 2. ¢., of thought, or 
knowledge, or an intellectual synthesis, Professor Royce’s con- 
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clusion has a good deal of force. For a thing to be true, it must 
be true for a conscious being ; and if truth, 2. ¢., inclusion within 
an intellectual synthesis, is the final word of philosophy, it also 
seems to follow that we cannot conceive of reality as involving 
more than one experience. For any single experience, that would 
not be true which did not come within its own immediate unity, 
exist merely as a part of its knowledge ; and so, if two or more 
experiences existed, they would exist as so many distinct uni- 
verses, which could stand in no possible relation to one another. 

But may there not be another alternative? May it not be pos- 
sible that the knowledge of reality, and the reality which is known, 
should, after all, not be entirely on a footing? Might not truth 
or intellectual knowledge fail in some degree to exhaust the na- 
ture of the real, and might not this failure possibly apply to the 
point at issue —the direct inclusion of all reality within a com- 
prehensive whole of experience? Without attempting at present 
to justify its validity, I wish to point out that there is another 
category by which we are accustomed to think the unity of life, 
and that this is, moreover, for practical thought, a far more vital 
and ultimate one than the category of knowledge. This is the 
category of active purpose. Our experience is a whole just so far 
as its parts are consciously related to an inclusive end. But now 
meaning, or end, again, as it actually enters into life — and phi- 
losophy is not called upon to invent its categories, but only to 
discover them — is essentially a social thing. If I look to what 
I mean by a self, it is always a self in active cooperation with 
other selves. The unity which includes them is not anything 
which merges them into a single self. It is the unity of end, 
which, present ideally in each, enables them to act together and 
mutually contribute to one another’s life. The connection is thus 
one of active coéperation between beings who possess each a life 
of his own, rather than of identity, or inclusion within a single 
consciousness. The statement that truth requires a unity would 
have, on such a theory, to be taken in a way which did not ex- 
clude this real separateness. That truth requires the unity would 
be simply our previous practical postulate, that for any fact to be 
known as true, it must come within the unity of the knowing self. 
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But this knowing as true would be only a function of an individ- 
ual subject, and would not necessarily imply that the reality 
known — other selves, that is — must be a unity of the same sort. 
The ideal representation of the whole in knowledge would be 
only a means through which each individual would be enabled 
to play his part in the higher unity—the unity of social 
cooperation. 

Of course this is hardly intelligible, if we confine ourselves to 
the standpoint of the human self. The fact that I know reality 
external to me furnishes evidence of, but not ground for, a more 
ultimate connection. There is as yet no reality in which the 
unity of the whole is immediately reflected; nothing to gather up 
the broken threads of the universal purpose as it appears in the 
partial and limited human experiences. And, accordingly, the de- 
mands of Professor Royce’s argument are still unmet in a world 
made up solely of human selves. But if we suppose the exist- 
ence of a self-conscious experience on which my own life depends, 
in a sense in which the opposite is not true, we are in a somewhat 
better position. Suppose we grant that God exists as a member 
of this community, but without the limitations and the ignorance 
of men. He exists, not as a thought unity, but as a unity of ac- 
tive life, whose nature is such as to require the positing of other 
lives which do not come within the same unity of experience, as 
immediate experience. He also is a social being, as men are, 
and finds his life in social cooperation ; but the complete condi- 
tions of this life are eternally present to his consciousness. The 
whole of reality would thus be essential to the life of God, and 
would even, in the form of knowledge, come within in. All re- 
ality whatsoever would be known by God, and in this sense the 
Absolute would be able to compare my knowledge with the re- 
ality known by me, as Professor Royce requires. He would not 
do so, however, by bringing the two directly within a unity of 
experience; with him, as with us, the unity would be one of knowl- 
edge. My thought about reality would still be mine alone. It 
would be his knowledge of the thought, not the thought itself, 
which would come immediately within his own experience, and 
on which the comparison would be based; just as I base com- 
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parison on realities as they come within my experience and are 
known, not as they exist for themselves. . 

To come back, then, more directly to Professor Royce’s argu- 
ment. The suggestion of a way in which it may be met is already 
implied in what has just been said. There may be distinguished 
two possible meanings that the argument might have. The first is, 
that truth and error demand the existence of a being — a conscious 
experience — to whose knowledge all possible truth is eternally 
open, although this knowledge does not constitute all reality. As 
knowledge, it is within a unitary consciousness, while yet reality, 
to which the knowledge refers, may exist beyond this unitary con- 
sciousness. Knowledge, in other words, is the servant of life, and 
life is social. The other meaning is, that the validity of truth re- 
quires that reality itself should come entirely within a single ex- 
perience ; that knowledge implies the existence of the thought, 
and the object thought about, in a comprehensive unity of imme- 
diate consciousness. The question I would raise is: May not 
the first supposition be held to satisfy all the legitimate demands 
of Professor Royce’s argument ? 

The argument appears to reduce itself largely to this : that the 
fact of meaning anything is unintelligible, unless the object meant 
is already in possession. And this, again, comes back ultimately 
to the fact that otherwise we could only mean our own idea of a 
thing, and therefore error would be impossible. The connection 
of the meaning with the real object would have no criterion." 
Now we shall have to admit that, from the human side, there is 
no absolute criterion of correspondence. The fact of hitting the 
right mark is not something that depends upon us, nor is it any- 
thing that we can test directly; it has its ground only in reality 
that is more fundamental than our finite lives. But this is equally 
true on Professor Royce’s theory. Since the wider self that em- 
braces both factors is not our partial self, as actually present for 
us in experience, it is not pretended that we as finite include the 
two terms. But, on the other side, the correspondence is not in- 
explicable. The possibility of the existence of my life as a fact 
outside himself would not be, for God, a something given, as with 


' Conception of God, p. 179; Religious Aspect of Philosophy, pp. 397 ff., 411. 
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us, in a sense, the existence of the object is given; but all the 
conditions which make it possible would rest consciously within 
himself. He would not have to learn by a gradual process to 
know my experience ; that knowledge would be originally im- 
plicated in his own nature. In terms of the time process, my life 
only arises at a certain point; but God is eternally prepared for 
the appearance of this life of mine. His essential nature con- 
sciously involves this knowledge, as well as the social relation- 
ships which the knowledge subserves, and which help to form 
the content of his being. There would, accordingly, be no 
uncertainty for him as to the meaning which he has, or as to its 
falling on the right object. God could not be in doubt whether 
my thought, the knowledge of which, within his own unity of 
consciousness, he is able to compare with the object it aims at 
(also within his consciousness), really means this object. No 
thought of mine could possibly exist without the conditions of its 
existence depending, down to the least detail, on the reality of 
God’s own immediate and eternally conscious life. 

To sum up, then: The ultimate concept for the understanding 
of the universe is not self-consciousness, but a society of selves.. 
In this God stands for that ultimate Self in whom there are cen- 
tered consciously the conditions of all reality whatsoever, and by 
whom the whole universe, and so all truth, is consciously realized 
throughout all time. It is this I should substitute for Professor 
Royce’s conception, and it seems to me to meet the needs of his 
argument. In conclusion, I wish to call attention to two of the 
more obvious objections which may be brought against such a 
philosophical position. 

In the first place, it may be claimed that the distinction which 
it is compelled to draw between the Absolute Self, or God, and 
the totality of existence, is a fatal and impossible one. I will not 
say that the difficulty is not real; I only ask that it be not ex- 
aggerated by the refusal to keep the qualifying considerations in 
their proper balance. The theory can be taken to mean, for 
example, that each self has an existence in its own right, and 
that the relations are superinduced upon it; whereas the very 
essence of the conception is, that reality consists of selves ix rela- 
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tion. As opposed to this error, it may be advisable to lay stress 
upon the point of view from which human selves appear as created, 
and God as the only ultimate existence. This is true in the sense 
that, when we take reality from the standpoint of its history in 
time, God is the original presupposition, who contains consciously 
and eternally within himself all possible conditions; while the 
human self appears only at a certain point in the world process, 
depends for its existence upon these conditions already existing, 
and has no freedom of action which takes it outside the general 
purpose which is summed up in God’s immediate life. For such 
a dependence, in terms of the temporal process, we have no better 
word than creation. 

But creation may also be taken to imply that the created being 
has no essential relationship except to the mere will or power of 
God, and that its existence, therefore, is an arbitrary matter. 
This, however, is not at all what is meant. God is not first of all 
a being sufficient to himself, who afterwards decides to create 
other selves ; he is social in hisinmost nature. And, accordingly, 
I am an essential constituent of reality, in the sense that my life 
enters definitely into the purpose which from all eternity is work- 
ing itself out in the life of the universe, and which is eternally 
present in the consciousness of God. God would not be himself 
if it were not for the part which I play in his life. But while the 
point at which I make my appearance on the stage is thus not 
determined arbitrarily, but has its due preparation, it 7s neverthe- 
less only at this particular point that the need for my life arises, 
and it becomes actual. It is only as a factor in God’s conscious 
knowledge, which has in so far an influence on the progress of 
his life, that it is eternal ; as my direct experience and act, it be- 
gins to be. 

But here, again, it will be said that we are distinguishing 
between God and Absolute existence, and are making God less 
than the whole. In a sense, the objection undoubtedly is true. 
God's immediate life, on such a showing, is not coéxtensive with 
reality. He is absolute in knowledge, absolute in the complete- 
ness of his experience, which has no broken edges ; but he is in 
point of existence less than the whole. But the objection usually 
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is intended to imply —and this I believe is not true —that in 
saying this we are /imiting God. Which, however, represents 
the higher type of existence, I will ask, judging by the best 
standard we are able to apply : a being who is shut up to his own 
self-centered nature, or one who finds his life by losing it in the 
common life which he shares with others? And if the latter is 
our truest ideal, why should we still claim that because God is 
such a God rather than another, his dignity is therefore lowered ? 
It is the very condition of his absoluteness, in the true sense, that 
there should be beings beyond him to increase the perfection of 
his own life. And if it is said that we do not see how reality can 
give rise to such quasi-separateness of existence, I do not under- 
stand why it is not legitimate to fall back upon the answer that 
our business is to state what reality is, and not how it is possible. 
If such a conception is thinkable, and if it should happen to be a 
conception to which the facts of life point us, is not that enough ? 
No finite intelligence, of course, could understand the ‘how’ of 
the fact. It is sufficient for us if we can see its meaning. And 
since this meaning is implicated in our whole life of action, it is 
by no means obscure. 

The second objection I shall mention may seem even less easy 
to meet satisfactorily. It is this: that we appear to be compelled 
to admit as actual the existence of relations lying outside a 
thought content or activity. The relations between selves must 
have a reality which is other than what they have for anyone's 
thought or knowledge, even that of God. The relations are re- 
produced in thought, both God’s and men’s, but they must also 
be real already in order thus to be reproduced. Relations, to 
repeat, or certain relations, must be real outside of consciousness. 
If this seems to the idealist a hard doctrine, I have only two sug- 
gestions to make by way of palliation. One is, that it is balanced 
by what seems to me an opposing difficulty of even greater 
seriousness on the other side. For while the other difficulty in- 
volves a self-contradiction, I am unable to see that there is any- 
thing self-contradictory in the idea that a relation, capable of being 
thought, can also exist outside a unitary thinking consciousness. 
We have not to do with an opaque and unintelligible fact; the 
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relation is thinkable, and both the related terms are open to our 
knowledge. 

And for the second point, it appears to me that something of 
the sort is tacitly admitted by Professor Royce himself in connec- 
tion with the fact of human knowledge. If I do not misinterpret 
him, Professor Royce would agree that there is, in a certain sense, 
a transsubjective aspect of knowledge. It is possible for me, 
that is, to know a reality which has an existence beyond the 
limits of my finite knowing consciousness. This, no doubt, is 
considered possible only on the condition that a wider range of 
consciousness extends beyond me, inclusive of the object at 
which I aim ; but still the fact of a transcendent reference re- 
mains. Now what I wish to point out is, that if this is so, there 
exists, as a matter of fact, an aspect of knowledge which involves 
the thing at issue. There is, in other words, in human knowl- 
edge such a thing as a reference to reality lying outside the 
particular knowing consciousness itself, which thus reveals the 
existence of a relation which the consciousness, as a concrete 
fact of knowledge, does not create. This is not got rid of by 
an appeal to the closing of the gap in God’s knowledge; for that 
knowledge, if the transcendent reference is not present in it, must 
be in so far a different thing from ours. Again, we would seem 
to be compelled either to deny the existence of this reference in 
any form, or else to admit that it exists as a fact beyond the 
circle of God's immediate life. In the first case, it would at 
least be necessary, I think, to remodel Professor Royce’s position 
very considerably. In the second case, there is admitted the ex- 
istence of that as a fact which is all the pluralistic theory de- 
mands—the possibility of a connection in terms of knowledge 
between selves who yet are distinct, so far as immediate experi- 
ence or feeling is concerned. 


A. K. RoGeErs. 


BUTLER COLLEGE. 
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The Varieties of Religious Experience: A Study in Human Nature. 
Being the Gifford Lectures on Natural Religion Delivered at Edin- 
burgh in tg901-1902. By WiLtiaAM James. New York, Long- 
mans, Green, and Co., 1902. — pp. xii, 534. 

Reading this book is like walking in a great forest — one enjoys the 
foliage, the light and shade, the vistas of mountain and valley, and 
even the tantalizing sense of not knowing exactly whither one’s 
feet are tending. Of the freshness of the thought, the exuberance 
of the diction, the impetuosity of exaggeration that often reveals 
truth better than exact statement, of all these it is enough to say that 
the theme has been wrought out in James’s most characteristic style. 
The material, too — chiefly personal confessions — is extraordinary in 
range and fulness. Wealth of matter and fascination of form tend, in 
fact, to conceal the plan. The psychologist is, of course, everywhere 
in evidence. Mental states are dilated upon with all the fond caresses 
with which the author’s writings have made the whole world familiar. 
Yet the psychological motive alone does not account for the book or 
fix its plan. Values, rather than mental laws, occupy the foreground 
of attention, and the ultimate goal is a solution of the ancient problem : 
‘Is religion true?’ To this problem a second volume will be de- 
voted, in which the solution that is here only suggested and outlined 
will be supported in detail. 

What we have before us, then, is an analysis of certain varieties of 
religious experience with a view to discovering their value — their 
value, that is, for this life as an empirical fact, with empirical stand- 
ards. Distinguishing sharply between existential judgments and judg- 
ments of value (Lecture I), the author proceeds to show that religious 
experience in its two chief types tends to unify the mind and to adjust 
it to its natural and social environment. These types are ‘‘ the 
religion of healthy-mindedness’’ (Lectures IV, V) and that of ‘‘ the 
sick soul ’’ or ‘‘ the divided self’’ (Lectures VI-X). Healthy-minded 
religion signifies an effort to attain peace and unity of mind by turning 
the attention away from evil and denying that it belongs to us. The 
sick soul, on the other hand, asserts that evil is so inherent that relief 
can come only through redemption from without. One denies evil, 
the other magnifies it and demands a correspondingly marked deliver- 
ance. One finds its extreme representative in the ‘mind-cure’ and 
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‘new-thought’ movement of the present day, the other in the familiar 
conversion phenomena of the evangelical churches. Both attain, in a 
general way, the end in view. There follows an admirably penetrating 
analysis of the saintly character and its value (Lectures XI-XV), end- 
ing with the conclusion that, after making allowance for excesses and 
defects, we must leave religion, on the whole, in possession of its 
‘towering place in history’’ (p. 377). It is ‘‘an excitement of the 
cheerful, expansive, ‘dynamogenic’ order, which, like any tonic, 
freshens our vital powers. . . . It is a biological as well as a psycho- 
logical condition, and Tolstoy is absolutely accurate in classing faith 
among the forces 4y which men live’’ (p. 505). ‘* It would seem that 
she [religion] cannot be a mere anachronism and survival, but must 
exert a permanent function, whether she be with or without intellec- 
tual content, and whether, if she have any, it be true or false’’(p. 507). 

In the course of this analysis, the author has madea significant con- 
tribution to the psychology of individual types of character. If some 
one would supplement it by an experimental and physiological study 
of the same types, the results would be doubly valuable. Overtopping 
everything else in the book, however, is the evidence that it presents 
concerning the general place of religion among our vital functions. 
Benjamin Kidd and H. R. Marshall, fastening attention upon certain 
aspects of religion, concluded that its essential function is repression 
of the individual in the interest of society. But both failed to 
interrogate effectively one of the essential witnesses, namely, the im- 
mediate conciousness of the individual. If, as we shall see, some of 
the wider aspects of religion escaped James’s scrutiny because he was 
so intent upon the voice of individuals, nevertheless he has laid bare a 
fact of the first importance. It is that religion is not repression, which 
would produce uneasiness and strain, but rather release from tensions 
which we find in ourselves ‘‘ as we naturally stand’’ (p. 508). It is 
now in order for some one to show how this expansion of the individual 
consciousness becomes a socializing force. James himself gives only a 
hint on this point (pp. 273 f.). 

Having established the value of religion, the author proceeds, in 
the closing chapters, to ask where we should look to find the truth 
thereof. Intermingled with all the evidences of value, he had already 
found strong presumptive evidence of truth in the ever-present sense 
of reality conveyed in religious experiences. How get beyond this 
mere presumption? Mysticism claims to have metaphysical insight, 
but its illuminations cannot be communicated to the non-mystical 
(Lectures XVI, XVII). Philosophy professes to prove the existence 
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of God, but it, too, breaks down (Lecture XVIII). Idealistic proofs 
of a universal mind are disposed of as follows: ‘‘A majority of 
scholars, even religiously disposed ones, stubbornly refuse to treat 
them as convincing. . . . If transcendentalism were as objectively and 
absolutely rational as it pretends to be, could it possibly fail so egre- 
giously to be persuasive’’ (p. 454)? Weare thrown back upon the 
immediate impression of the religious experience itself. ‘‘ If definite 
perceptions of fact like this cannot stand upon their own feet, surely 
abstract reasoning cannot give them the support they are in need of”’ 
(454 f.). 

Yet the evidence is scarcely as simple as this. At one moment, to 
be sure, the self-evidence of religious feeling seems to be final (pp. 431, 
455), but in the next breath we are told that ‘‘ the uses of religion . . . 
are the best arguments that truth is in it’’ (p. 458). Again, we are 
assured that all realities are of the same kind as conscious personality, 
while the impersonal world of the sciences is an abstraction (pp. 498— 
502). ‘This leads toward idealism, but we are halted by the discovery 
that religion ‘‘ must stand or fall by the persuasion that effects of some 
sort genuinely do occur’’ through prayer (p. 466). The several types 
of thought here represented are not unified. The general structure 
of the book leads us to think that the value of religion is somehow to 
prove its truth, yet the final word puts the chief stress upon the effects 
of prayer. They are merely subjective (pp. 464, 477, 523), but they 
require acause. They come to the surface, for the most part, through 
the subliminal stratum of the mind (pp. 477-484, 511-519, 523, 
524). Here in the dark something sets going saving experiences 
(p. 515). That something is good, for the effects are good, and it is 
personal, for only personality fills out the notion of cause (p. 502, 
note 1). 

In religious experiences, then, a spiritual world breaks into the 
series of natural events (p. 524). The inference therefrom is not the- 
ism, or divine immanence, or monism of any sort (pp. 524-526), but 
** piecemeal supernaturalism ’’. (520), the primitive philosophy of the 
savage (pp. 495-498). Pluralism is held to be favorable to religion, 
nay, essential to it. For a god who is to produce effects in our world 
must, it is said, be specific and relative. ‘‘An entire world is the 
smallest unit with which the Absolute can work, whereas to our finite 
minds work for the better ought to be done within this world setting 
in at single points’’ (p. 522, note). 

In view of the author’s intention to deal with these metaphysical 
matters more at large in another volume, our estimate of the present 
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product should be somewhat provisional. An additional reason for cau- 
tion is found in the qualities that make James’s writings so fascinating. 
Probably no one realizes more distinctly than he that his method 
has a touch of romanticism, not to say impressionism, about it. ‘Test- 
ing the outcome of such a method by classical models, we should ex- 
pose faults without bringing merits into proper relief. In a case like 
this, the merit lies in suggestiveness rather than in system or conclu- 
siveness. ‘There is scarcely a page of the present work that is not sug- 
gestive ; and at the focal point, namely, the value of religion, it is 
mightily illuminating. The conclusion and postscript come in almost 
as afterthoughts, and they certainly bequeath a large task to the pro- 
jected volume on the philosophy of religion. It will need to show 
how scientific method can maintain itself at all if, as is here asserted, 
experience contains two un-unified series, one natural, the other 
supernatural. The deus ex machina which is brought upon the stage 
at the end of the plot appears to be not only extra-scientific, but also 
anti-scientific. In other words, an ultimate dualism that is capable of 
manifesting itself in experience contains, in principle, the destruction 
of science (cf. p. 236, note; also p. 270). It is conceivable that we 
should be indefinitely baffled in our efforts to reduce to law certain 
phenomena of the religious consciousness, but the psychologist must 
cling to his assumption of law, and he must keep on searching for em- 
pirical connections, if necessary, world without end. 

It may not be amiss to note also two or three specific points which 
the projected volume may be expected to clear up. First comes the 
question of a criterion of the truth of the religious consciousness. If, 
for example, the arguments of the present work were to be subjected 
to the test that is supposed to snuff out idealism, the result might be 
fully as summary. On the other hand, the present effort to rationalize 
religion warns us not to rely wholly upon our private impressions. 
Then, there is the relation of value to truth. When we look to see 
the worth of religion prove its truth, we are offered a special causal 
judgment of the same kind that Cotton Mather employed for proving 
the reality of witchcraft. A gleam lights the horizon when we are 
told that personality is the only kind of reality we know, but it fades 
when the argument against a monistic God assumes that work for the 
good is possible only in an un-divine world (pp. 520-524). Finally, we 
are puzzled to find the subjective effects of prayer, which are referable 
to the natural order as facts of suggestion, employed as evidence that 
a spiritual world breaks into the natural. It seems strange, moreover, 
that the author of that striking passage in the Psychology which shows 
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that self-consciousness involves a reference to ‘‘ God, the Absolute 
Mind, the Great Companion ’’ should here find God in the effects of 
prayer rather than in the impulse to pray. We are given neither psy- 
chological analysis nor metaphysical evaluation of the constitutive 
features of our mind which make religion universal. The nearest ap- 
proach to such analysis is the recognition of a natural ‘‘ uneasiness ’’ 
and the ‘‘solution’’ of it through religion (p. 508), and the solution is 
very different from the ‘‘ adequate Secius in an ideal world ’’ of which 
the earlier discussion of prayer speaks. Here it is said that ‘all that 
the facts require is that the power should be both other and larger 
than our conscious selves. Anything larger will do, if only it be large 
enough to trust for the next step’’ (p. 525). Here isa question of fact 
as to what the religions impulse really demands. Probably most ob- 
servers will agree that the earlier statement is the more profound. In 
our consciousness of ourselves as limited, there is involved a more or 
less articulate demand for wholeness in some ultimate unity. 

The question of method in the psychological study of religion is so 
important that another critical reflection may be permitted. It isa 
matter for congratulation that both James and Miinsterberg, though 
they find intense religiousness and even religious leadership often 
associated with neurotic tendencies, nevertheless declare that the value 
of the religious state is to be judged independently of the neurological 
condition. (See Miinsterberg’s Grundsiige, vol. 1, p. 169.) This dis- 
tinction is vital to the psychological study of religion, as it is also to 
the religious life. Yet one can sympathize with the man who declared 
that he would not admit the truth of any proposition until he knew 
what use was to be made of it. Surely, there is a presumption, a 
value-judgment, in favor of healthy nerves, and in a matter as univer- 
sal as religion, an estimate of worth founded upon extremes must be 
hazardous. Yet that is what is here attempted. No effort is made to 
separate the typical from the aberrational, all the following expressions 
being used with respect to the same cases: ‘‘ More completely evolved 
and perfect forms’’ (p. 3); men ‘‘most accomplished in the religious 
life’’ (p. 3); ‘‘ deep in the religious life’’ (p. 484); ‘‘ expert special- 
ists’’ (p. 486); ‘‘ most one-sided, exaggerated, and intense ’’ ( p. 45); 
‘* eccentricities and extremes’’ (p. 50); and ‘‘ anacute fever’’ (p. 6). 
Why should such extremes be regarded as a ‘‘ most peculiar and char. 
acteristic sort of performance’’ (p. 45)? ‘There is here no proper rec- 
ognition of religion as a universal human phenomenon. The average 
religious man is even said to be an imitator of the extremist, who is 
the ‘‘ pattern-setter’’(p. 6), and we are advised to estimate the value 
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of religion for life at large by ‘‘ subtracting and toning down extrava- 
gances’’ (p. 50). Now, extremists have been pattern-setters only in the 
sense that they have here and there dug channels in which parts of the 
universal flood have moved ; they do not create the flood, or give it 
its general direction, or measure it. This flood is what constitutes the 
great problem for psychology. That the present work attains a trust- 
worthy conclusion as to religious values is due to the fact that the 
author’s horizon has been vastly wider than he specifically recognizes. 
Though at the outset (Lecture II) he disclaims the intention of studying 
religion in its broader aspects, nevertheless, as the discussion goes on, 
religious consciousness in its totality comes under contemplation and 
he even feels it necessary to ‘‘ finish ’’ a ‘‘ picture of the religious con- 
sciousness’’ (p. 458). The finished picture, however, owing to the 
exceeding prominence given to morbid growths, can hardly be regarded 
as a portrait. 

But our picture of the book will itself be distorted, if we stop with 
these general characterizations. For the details of the treatment are 
exceedingly varied and rich. To do even approximate justice to them 
would require a catalogue that is impossible in this place. All through 
the book are penetrating insights, appreciations, and opinions. As 
examples may be mentioned the analysis of healthy-minded optimism 
with reference to its two types, the naive (the Greeks) and the reasoned 
out or voluntary (Whitman) (pp. 84-88), and especially with reference 
to the motivation of the ‘mind-cure’ and ‘ new-thought’ movement 
(pp. 94ff.), the description of saintliness (pp. 272ff.), of the varieties 
of asceticism (pp.296ff. ), the proof that an ascetic element is needed in 
modern life (pp. 36o0ff.), the analysis of mysticism, including mystical 
experiences under the influence of anesthetics (Lectures XVI, XVII), 
finally, the various references to the relation of feeling, conduct, and 
useableness to merely intellectual constructions (pp. 72-74, 327-332, 
498-507). It should be borne in mind, however, that these special 
insights, together with the metaphysical interpretations that have 
largely engaged our attention, are all subordinate to the one great 
idea of the value of religion (p. 259). The treatment of this point is 
a distinctive and permanent contribution to the psychology of religion. 

GEORGE ALBERT Cok. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 
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La philosophie de Fichte: ses rapports avec la conscience con- 
temporaine. Par Xavier Lton. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1902.—pp. 
xvii, 524. 

A new book on Fichte, embodying the results of a ten years’ study 
and giving an exposition which is at once discriminating and sym- 
pathetic, may surely hope for a hearty welcome from all students of 
modern philosophy. The chief task attempted in the volume before 
us, is that of exposition. The author makes no reference, in his dis- 
cussion, to Fichte’s life and character (the subject of a future volume), 
to his influence upon the age in which he lived, or to the influence of 
this age upon him. Nor does he attempt to give us an exhaustive 
study of the sources of Fichte’s philosophy. One chapter traces the 
development of the epistemological problem from Descartes to Fichte, 
and there are frequent references to Kant; but it is evident that the 
author’s main concern is with the Fichtean doctrine itself. And in 
dealing with this doctrine his purpose is to give an exposition rather 
than a criticism. His effort has been ‘‘to comprehend, to think 
again . . . the thought of Fichte,’’ rather than ‘‘ to judge’’ (p. 506). 
This purpose has been, on the whole, admirably fulfilled. However 
greatly one may differ from M. Léon in certain matters of interpreta- 
tion, one cannot fail to recognize his power of clear exposition, his 
sympathetic attitude, and his penetrating judgment. 

The preface to the book is written by M. Boutroux. The volume 
is divided into four books and has, as an appendix, an elaborate 
chronological table of the events of Fichte’s life. Book I, dealing 
with ‘‘ The Spirit and Principles of the System,’’ discusses Fichte’s 
method, the three principles of the Wissenschaftslehre, and intellectual 
intuition. Book II is devoted to the theoretical philosophy ; the first 
three chapters give an admirable exposition of the Grundlage der ge- 
sammten Wissenschaftslehre, and the fourth chapter discusses ‘‘ The 
Problem of Cognition from Descartes to Fichte.’’ Book III, which 
deals with the practical philosophy, has chapters on Fichte’s theories 
of rights, morality, and religion, and a discussion of ‘‘ The Moral 
Problem in Kant and Fichte.’’ Book IV, which is an exposition of 
the second form of Fichte’s doctrine, contains an introductory 
chapter, and in addition chapters on ‘‘ The World of Experience ’’ and 
‘*The World of the Supra-Sensible.’’ The conclusion discusses 
‘*The Relation of Fichte’s Philosophy to Contemporary Thought.’’ 

The vexed question of the relation between the earlier and the 
later forms of Fichte’s doctrine will naturally receive consideration in 
any detailed study of his system. M. Léon is one of those who be- 
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lieve that there is no essential difference between the two periods, but 
only a difference in the terminology and in the mode of exposition 
(p. 53). In the earlier writings, Fichte employs the ascending 
order of exposition, by which we rise from the world to God. 
The various stages of the ascent are exhibited in the theoretical phi- 
losophy, the practical philosophy (including the theory of rights, the 
theory of morals, and the philosophy of religion), and the doctrine of 
love or blessedness. In the second form of the philosophy, which was 
left in an incomplete state at Fichte’s death, his purpose is to show us 
the reverse order, ‘‘ to descend from God to the world, or rather to 
consider the world . . . from the point of view of the God’’ who is 
realized in it (p. 413). This difference in mode of exposition, 
united with the fact that in the second mode the various stages are 
not clearly differentiated, has led to the belief in a radical change of 
doctrine on Fichte’s part. Really, however, we have one doctrine, 
with two different modes of expression. 

This interpretation, it seems to me, fails to meet the difficulty which 
many students of Fichte find, when they try to understand the relation 
between the two periods of his philosophy. The difficulty is that in 
the first period Fichte seems to regard the absolute Ego as the supreme 
principle, whereas in the Darstellung der Wissenschaftslehre (1801) 
and in the works written subsequently to it, the Absolute appears as a 
principle above and beyond the absolute Ego. M. Léon maintains, 
however, that the doctrine of the Darste//ung is identical with that 
of the Grundlage der gesammten Wissenschaftslehre. In particular, we 
have in the two works the same conception of the relation between 
the ultimate principle and the world of conscious individuals. This 
relation is not immediate, but is made possible by amiddle term. M. 
Léon usually speaks of this mediating principle as the ‘ Word’ or as 
‘formal reflection’; but it is evidently identical with the ‘absolute 
knowing’ of the Darste//ung. By means of this middle term Fichte 
avoids the error of Spinozism, the error of attempting to derive the 
relative directly from the Absolute. The Absolute Being, in its per- 
fect unity, is utterly opposed to the multiplicity of the particular, and 
hence cannot differentiate itself into the particular. But the Word, 
which is the form of the Absolute, since it consists ‘‘ in the possibility 
of reflecting upon itself indefinitely,’’ is seen to contain ‘‘ the form of 
infinite divisibility’’ (p. 48). This pure form of the Absolute, whose 
only reality is the reality of a representation, is thus the ground of exis- 
tence of the world. ‘‘ Fichte has never professed to deduce the world 
of our cognition and action from the Absolute itself.’” The Absolute 
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‘is not, and cannot be, the principle of the existence of consciousness ; 
it is only the ground of its possibility’’ (pp. 51, f.). 

This interpretation gives the clue to the nature of the three prin- 
ciples, which are described in the first part of the Grund/age. The 
first of these principles, unconditioned in both form and content, is 
the Absolute. The second principle, conditioned in content but not in 
form, is the Word, or formal reflection. In calling it unconditioned 
in form, Fichte means to say that it is an act of freedom ; ‘‘ logically, 
it can be or not be’’ (p. 48); ‘‘ the existence of consciousness is an 
absolute beginning’’ (p. 42). But its content is conditioned ; if 
formal reflection exists, it must be a reflection of the Absolute. The 
Absolute, however, cannot be ‘‘ the immediate object of reflection ’’ ; 
it is ‘‘ for reflection simply an ideal, pursued through an infinite num- 
ber of determinations’’ (p. 49). In order that this infinite progress 
may be possible, reflection must be capable of infinite division ; and 
the possibility of this infinite division is expressed in the third prin- 
ciple, which thus mediates between the first and second principles. 

Thus, according to our author, the conception of the ultimate prin- 
ciple which we find in the Grund/age is identical with that which 
appears in the Darstellung. This is, of course, a point upon which 
students of Fichte are likely to disagree. Neither of the works in 
question is easy to interpret, and it must be confessed that the obscur- 
ity of many passages affords ground for more than one opinion. On 
the whole, however, it seems to me that there is not sufficient evi- 
dence for M. Léon’s identification of the first principle of the Grund- 
fage with the Absolute, and the second principle with the absolute 
knowing, of the Darste/lung. Certainly there is much in the descrip- 
tion of absolute knowing which suggests that it should be identified 
with the first, rather than with the second, principle. Absolute 
knowing, Fichte tells us (S. W., II, p. 20) ‘‘ is absolutely what it is 
[absolute content] and absolutely because it is’’ [absolute form]. 
** All our actual knowing,’’ he says again (of. cit., p. 14), ‘‘is a 
knowing of something.’’ But absolute knowing is ‘‘ neither a knowing 
of something nor a knowing of nothing. . . . It is not even a know- 
ing of itself; for it is not a knowing of, at all.’ Do not these words 
of Fichte suggest the Ego of the first Grundsatz, to which a Non-Ego 
is not yet opposed, and which, therefore, has not come to conscious- 
ness of itself? And if, remembering Fichte’s injunction to his inter- 
preters, ‘‘ Worte Worte sein zu lassen,’’ we appeal to the spirit of 
the Grund/age, shall we not again find reason to doubt the identity 
of its doctrine with that of the later writings? Certainly the relation 
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between the Infinite and the finite seems much closer in the Grund- 
/age than in the Darstellung. In like manner, the conception of God 
which appears in the treatise Ueber den Grund unseres Glaubens an 
cine gittliche Weltregierung is that of an immanent principle, as dis- 
tinguished from the more nearly transcendent God of the second 
period. I should hesitate, therefore, to make so complete an identi- 
fication of the earlier and later doctrines as M. Léon does. On the 
other hand, it is quite true that there are some indications, even in the 
Grundlage, of a tendency to conceive the ultimate principle rather 
abstractly, and one may regard the later writings as representing a 
fuller development of this tendency. Moreover, a detailed study of 
the works of the second period reveals occasional traces of a disposi- 
tion on Fichte’s part to modify somewhat his assertions of the dispar- 
ity of the Absolute and the individual. Hence we may recognize im- 
portant differences of emphasis between the two periods and yet refuse 
to accept the theory of a radical change of doctrine. 

One of the important features of M. Léon’s book is its theory 
of the relation between Fichte and Kant. In spirit and principle, 
the two systems are the same ; their difference is chiefly one of method. 
Kant’s is the method of discovery, of analytic regress; Fichte’s, the 
method of genesis, of synthetic construction. Kant’s analysis is the 
necessary condition of Fichte’s synthesis ; and Fichte’s doctrine is, on 
the whole, as he himself claims, only a new exposition of the Kantian 
theory. The fundamental principle is the same in the two systems — 
the activity of freedom. It is true that Kant never speaks of asingle 
principle which forms the basis of his philosophy ; and it is true also 
that the reconciliation of the theoretical and the practical which the 
Critique of Judgment offers, isonly aconcept. Nevertheless, ‘‘ the gen- 
erative idea of the system, which breathes through the diverse forms of 
the three Critiques, is always the idea of the autonomy of reason ’’ (p. 
35). For both Kant and Fichte the Absolute is an act. Again, Fichte’s 
theory, like Kant’s, is a transcendental idealism, which asserts ‘‘ at the 
same time the phenomenality and the objectivity of the world’’ (p. 
56). It is true that Fichte surmounts the dualism of sensibility and 
understanding which Kant regardsas irreducible. But he agrees with 
Kant in recognizing another dualism, the dualism of the absolute 
principle and its pure form. The central thought of Kant is that 
‘* the pure intelligible, by reason of the essential heterogeneity existing 
between it and the world of sense, cannot be a producer of being, 
can be active in the world only ina purely formal way’’ (p. 57). This 
is precisely the doctrine which Fichte asserts. ‘The Absolute in its 
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pure unity cannot be the creative principle of the multiplicity of the 
sensible world. We need, therefore, a middle term between the Abso- 
lute and the world; this term is the pure form of knowing. And 
when we have recognized this great point of resemblance between 
Kant and Fichte, we see that still another follows from it. Since 
the world of thought and action proceeds only from the representation 
of the Absolute, and since this representation is necessarily exterior to 
the Absolute, it follows that ultimate Beingis in accessible to hu- 
man thought. Thus Fichte virtually recognizes the thing-in-itself 
and affirms with Kant that we can know nothing of the absolute na- 
ture of things. Yet for Fichte, as for Kant, this remote Absolute is 
the infinite goal which consciousness must ever strive to attain. 

This interpretation seems to minimize the differences between Kant 
and Fichte in a way that will not be acceptable to all readers. In the 
first place, the author underestimates the importance of the dualism 
which he himself recognizes in Kant’s system, underestimates the im- 
portance of the fact that the principle of teleology in the Critique of 
Judgment has only a regulative value. In the second place, we should 
not forget that, in spite of all that he says about the inaccessibility of 
the ultimate principle, Fichte seems nevertheless to know much more 
about it than Kant does. God is indeed, for Fichte, the ideal of 
reason ; but in the second period, at least, he is more than this. And 
finally we may venture to repeat the comment which M. Boutroux 
makes in the Preface, namely, that Kant himself expressly repudiated 
the claim of the Wissenschaftslehre to be regarded as an exposition of 
the critical philosophy. 

In his discussion of the ethical theories of Kant and Fichte, M. 
Léon finds considerable differences between the two philosophers. 
Fichte’s theory of knowledge is a development of the Kantian doc- 
trine, but in his ethics the theory of Kant is so profoundly modified 
that we may well regard the practical philosophy of Fichte as an 
original achievement. Whereas Kant makes his theory of rights de- 
pendent upon his ethics, Fichte maintains that right is prior to mor- 
ality —the necessa~y presupposition of the moral life. It follows, 
that for Fichte the ethical end must be social. Here again we have 
an advance upon the Kantian doctrine. True, we find the germ of 
Fichte’s conception in Kant’s ‘ Kingdom of Ends’; still, when we re- 
member that according to Kant the essence of moral action is to be 
found solely in the good will, we see that for him morality is pri- 
marily individual. Again, Kant regards the Ought, the demand that 
freedom shall be realized in the world, as irreducible. Fichte gives 
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us a deduction of it by showing the relation between nature and free- 
dom, by showing that the world lends itself to the realization of the 
moral ideal. Here, too, we may say that the germs of Fichte’s theory 
are found in Kant: the Critique of Practical Reason postulates the 
harmony of nature and freedom, and the Critique of Judgment permits 
us to conceive it. But it remains for Fichte to give objective value to 
what is, for Kant, a mere conception. 

In the philosophy of Fichte, right and morality constitute two stages 
in the realization of the ideal of reason ; the third stage in the progress 
is the philosophy of religion. Here again we see that Fichte makes 
an advance upon the doctrine of his master. With Kant, religion 
serves only as ‘‘a corollary of morality,’’ postulates the existence of 
that which the Ought needs. In Fichte’s doctrine, however, the Ought 
requires no such completion. To suggest that virtue needs any re- 
ward is to ‘‘destroy the very essence of morality’’ (pp. 368 f.). 
Religion is a theoretical, rather than a moral postulate. ‘‘ The cate- 
gorical imperative . . . entirely satisfies our moral consciousness, but 
it still leaves our intellect unsatisfied. For we are not merely . . . a 
freedom which realizes itself; we are an activity which reflects upon 
itself. . . . Now our intellect, reflecting upon morality, goes beyond 
it and compels us to posit, outside it, a new realm, which is just what 
we mean by the realm of religion. Thus religion is . . . a need, 
not of our morality . . . but of our reflection ; for Fichte it is not a 
belief; it is a cognition’’ (p. 369). 

What is posited, is the ideal order which morality is ever striving to 
realize. But religion conceives this ideal order, not merely as realiz- 
ing itself, but also as an expression of the Absolute in the world. And, 
while this conception does not permit us to regard God as substance, 
there is nothing to prevent our attributing spirituality and freedom to 
him. This fact, and the further fact that Fichte does not identify 
morality and religion, should be a sufficient answer to the charge of 
atheism. 

It is evident that Fichte’s conception of religion is animated by 
a very different spirit from that which pervades Kant’s theory. 
Whereas Kant is led, by the insufficiency of his conception of morality, 
to postulate the existence of a personal God, in Fichte’s doctrine the 
relation of morality to religion is such that there is no need of a 
‘ supra-natural’ Deity. And with regard to another problem, that of 
immortality, Fichte has again the advantage. M. Léon tries to 
connect Kant’s postulate of immortality with his conception of the 
Summum Bonum as the complete (consummatum) good. I am not 
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sure that I have fully understood his meaning, but it seems to be this. 
The complete good, as a union of happiness and virtue, establishes a 
harmony between the two natures of man —sensibility and reason. 
This dual nature of man is the basis of his individuality. If he pur- 
sued virtue as his sole end, he would be striving for a goal, the attain- 
ment of which would mean the destruction of his dual nature and thus ' 
of his individuality. Thus, ‘‘ what Kant professes to guarantee by this 
alliance of virtue and happiness [in the complete good] is the per- 
manence, the immortality, of the individual.’’ Fichte, however, re- 
fusing to believe that virtue needs any recompense of happiness, holds 
that we should not make of individuality an end in itself. Hence 
the problem of personal immortality has no place in his practical 
philosophy. 
This difference between Kant and Fichte upon the question of 
immortality might have been explained by the author (without regard 
to the complete good) merely by a reference to his own distinction ; 
between the individual nature of Kant’s morality and the social nature 
of Fichte’s. This would have been a simpler procedure, and, at the 
same time, it would have been more in harmony with Kant’s own state- 
ments, which connect the postulate of immortality with the highest 
(supremum) good, rather than with the complete good. It may be, 
however, that I have failed to understand M. Léon’s meaning. 
The philosophy of religion finds its completion in Fichte’s doctrine 
of love or blessedness. The Word, the principle of existence of the 
world, is, in a sense, opposed to the Absolute, since, as representa- 
tion, it is outside the Absolute. Hence, so long as we remain at the 
theoretical point of view, we cannot stand in any direct relation to 
the Absolute. It is only by renouncing our individuality, by making 
a complete self-surrender, that we can become one with God. Thus, 
in the supreme act of love to God, we overcome the final dualism, 
the dualism of the Absolute and its representation. And thus the 
doctrine of love is ‘‘ the triumph of the system, the return to its abso- 
lutely absolute principle ’’ (p. 402). 
In his concluding chapter, the author discusses the aspects of Fichte’s 
philosophy which appeal especially to our own age. What he is con- ) 
sidering here is the relation of Fichte’s doctrine, not to the prevailing 
philosophical theories, but to the moral and religious ideals of all 
thoughtful men. Throughout the chapter he contrasts the concep- i 
tions of Fichte and contemporary thought with those of Kant and the 
Christian Church. Some of the doctrines and modes of thought 
which he attributes to the Church seem, however, to be characteristic 
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of medieval Christianity, rather than of the early Church or the 
Church of to-day. 

Fichte’s theory of rights is opposed to Christian morality in three 
respects : its moral ideal is social rather than individual ; it rejects the 
ascetic view which looks upon the body as the enemy of the spirit ; 
and it makes justice a necessary condition of the realization of the 
moral ideal. On the last point Kant agrees with Fichte ; but on the 
first two he must be counted on the side of traditional morality. Mod- 
ern thought, however, agrees with Fichte on all three points. In 
his ethical theories Fichte has again the support of our modern 
thought, but is in opposition to the teaching of the Church and to 
the doctrine of Kant. His deduction of the Ought, which for Kant 
is irreducible, is a protest ‘‘ against the blind Ought’’ of traditional 
morality. Again, since he believes in the possibility of moral prog- 
ress in this life, he sees no need of postulating individual immortality. 
And, thirdly, his conception of charity is new. Christianity regards 
self-sacrifice as service to God rather than to the race ; Fichte, on the 
other hand, emphasizes the social nature of charity. Finally, his re- 
ligious doctrine appeals to us no less strongly than his theories of 
right and morality. He distinguishes religion from the dogmas of the 
creeds ; he establishes the true relation between it and morality ; and 
he shows that the object of religion is not a transcendent being, ‘‘ but 
the idea of a spiritual kingdom immanent in the world’’ (p. 494). 
Thus his theories of rights, ethics, and religion commend themselves 
to the thought of our time; and we find in them a philosophy which 
is able in a remarkable degree to satisfy ‘‘ the demands of the reason 
and the aspirations of the heart’’ (p. 508). 


ELLen Buss TALBOT. 
Mount Holyoke COLLEGE. 


Social Institutions, In their Origin, Growth, and Interconnection, 
Psychologically Treated. By Denton J. Sniper. St. Louis, 
Sigma Publishing Co., 1901. — pp. 615. 

As Hegel calls his metaphysics logic, because he identifies being 
with thought, so Dr. Snider considers social philosophy a psychologi- 
cal study, because society is the development of a psychical process — 
‘the psychosis,’ as he calls it, which moves through and organizes 
the institutional world. It is, however; a dialectical, rather than an 
empirical, psychology which determines his conception of social insti- 
tutions. He avoids the name ‘Sociology ’ for his subject, because that 
name suggests the treatment of the subject characteristic of Comte, 
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Spencer, and their followers—a method which in his view is too 
largely derived from biology and the physical sciences. ‘‘ Moreover, 
the great promotors of sociology have, in the main, discarded free 
will, Herbert Spencer, for instance, declaring it to be ‘an illu- 
sion.’ But the present book makes all institutions, society included, 
spring from free will; our science is, or seeks to be, a philosophy of 
freedom in its total circuit’’ (p. 6). ‘ Institutional Psychology’ the 
author regards as perhaps the best available name for his subject, inas- 
much as this term points to the psychological origin and movement of 
society. ‘‘ For if psychology be the determining principle of institu- 
tions, as is here maintained, then they become a branch of the general 
science of psychology.’’ 

The point of departure, where the psychology of institutions distin- 
guishes itself from psychology as the general philosophy of the self, is 
the will. Not all will, however, is institutional. The activity of the 
will expresses itself in three main stages — the psychological will, the 
moral will, and the institutional will. An institution, according to 
the definition which best expresses its psychological form, is wii 
actualized. Will actualized is something more than will merely real- 
ized. A machine may be said to realize the will of its inventor or 
maker. ‘* Will is actualized in an object which is itself will, and this 
is a will which wills will. Such an object, which is existent in the 
world as will, whose end and purpose is to secure will, is an institu- 
tion. The state, for instance, is a will, objective, existent in the 
world, whose function is to safeguard my activity (or will) through 
the law.’’ 

True to the Hegelian method, everything appears in a threefold 
form. The entire institutional world unfolds itself into three funda- 
mental forms — the secular, the religious, and the educative institution. 
Each of the three main sections of the work which follow the Intro- 
duction has for its subject one of these fundamental institutions. All 
institutions unfold themselves in a threefold process — positive, nega- 
tive, and evolutionary. By the positive is meant the present status 
or normally existent form, by the negative the retrogressive or descend- 
ing process, by the evolutionary the progressive or ascending process. 
With these few remarks as to method and point of view, we will pass 
to a brief consideration of the content of the work — the unfolding 
of the institutional ‘ psychosis.’ 

The secular institution is the subject of the first of the three main 
sections. Man in his secular life is full of wants, desires, finite ends. 
These constitute the immediate will of the natural man. It is the 
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work of the secular institution to mediate this immediate will. These 
bodily needs and desires are to be satisfied, but only in and through 
the appropriate institutions. Man must have bread, but he is not to 
seize it anywhere or anyhow. He must obtain it through the social 
order, #. ¢., institutionally. In thus satisfying his wants institution- 
ally, man is raised out of a merely individual existence into a uni- 
versal life, a life in which not one alone, but all can be free. The 
chief end of all institutions is freedom. The secular institution un- 
folds its process in three great institutional forms: Family, Society, 
State. To the exposition of each is devoted one of the three chapters 
of this first section. 

The object of the family is to institutionalize or make ethical the 
sexual individual, and thus provide for the reproduction of the human 
individual institutionally. ‘‘ Through the institution of the family the 
child is not simply born, but is born into the world of institution, and 
begins its career as an institutional being.’’ Lack of space forbids an 
attempt to follow our author’s exposition through the three stages, 
positive, negative, and evolutionary, of the family. A few of his most 
characteristic views may be mentioned. ‘‘ Marriage is to possess the 
stability of the institutional world itself, and is to be dissolved only in 
order to protect the institution of the family as a whole. An eternal 
element lies within it, which is to be secured by three confirmations 
—a personal, a civil, and a religious confirmation’’ (p. 70). The 
supreme function of the home is domestication. ‘‘ It makes everything 
and everybody within its reach domestic— man, woman, animals, 
even the soil.’’ This process of domestication is expounded in the 
several cases of (1) the woman, (2) the man, and (3) nature in 
its three stages, the animal, the plant, the inorganic. In its his- 
torical development, the family passes through three stages — natural 
monogamy, the union of one male and one female during the pairing 
time, during gestation, and during the helpless period of physical in- 
fancy ; polygamy ; institutional monogamy. With one further quotation, 
which expresses the author’s ideal of marriage, we must leave this chap- 
ter on the family. The complete marriage is a threefold unity. It 
involves a physical, an emotional, and an intellectual element of unity. 
‘* First, there is the unity of passion, the physical element. Sec- 
ondly, there is the unity of emotion, in which the two souls are one 
— love. Thirdly, there is the unity of intellect, in which thought 
itself gets married and gives up its isolation. . . . In the modern 
world, and specially in the Occident, the third element is rising into 
prominence, chiefly because of the higher education of the woman, 
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who is inclined to look with favor upon the man that can satisfy her 
head as well as her heart, she insisting that her whole self must get 
married and not a part of herself. The cultured woman must be 
wedded in her culture, otherwise there is a gap in the marriage which 
is apt to grow wider with the years’’ (p. 159). 

The second of the three great secular institutions is society (pp. 
164-335). By the term society is meant here the industrial institu- 
tion. The function of society (in this limited sense) is to mediate 
human wants. The individual has his early wants supplied by the 
family into which he is born, but, as he matures and is trained to help 
himself, he graduates from the family into society. Man is civilized 
in proportion as he gives over the immediate satisfaction of his wants 
and seeks their mediate satisfaction through the social institution. 
The social whole is to will the gratification of the wants of all its 
members. The social individual, in satisfying his wants, is to will at 
the same time the satisfaction of the wants of all other members of the 
social whole. The will realizes itself in the social institution by the 
production of property. ‘‘ The basic fact of property is social recogni- 
tion, not simply individual possession ; that I have this thing is not 
enough, my having it must be recognized by others and defended by 
some form of a society. Property is not through myself alone ; I must 
be supplemented by the social whole for its right possession’’ (p. 176). 
Property develops from a single-willed product, through a many- 
willed product, into an all-willed product. The middleman develops 
through corresponding stages. Passing over the exposition of the 
earlier types of the middleman, we may note the description of the 
final type — the universal middleman or ‘‘ monocrat.’’ He combines 
the dissident elements, unifies competing enterprises, capitalizes the 
total investment, subjects labor to this new order. In short, he over- 
comes competition by controlling alike the labor market, the product- 
market, and the money-market. Though not yet supreme, he is 
moving thitherward. ‘‘ The social monocrat is the most interesting 
figure in the civilized world to-day. The people of both continents 
are looking at him with a kind of awe, wondering what will develop 


out of him next. . . . And the curious fact about this matter is that 
he is the product of democracy, to which monocracy seems to be the 
rising counterpart and fulfillment. . . . Socialism as such cannot 


evolve itself practically in the social whole ; it has been, is, and will 
probably continue to be a doctrine, an ideal scheme. But monocracy 
is here, and in possession, socially evolved and at work in the world, 
born doing while socialism is still talking. . . . Unquestionably the 
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monocrat is a direct and legitimate product of social evolution, and so 
has supremely the right to be. Yet he may abuse his right and be- 
come a tyrant, establishing a social, if not a political, despotism. 
Here then is the loud call for the state to safeguard freedom against 
him ; still it is not to destroy him, but rather to secure him on his 


positive side. . . . As yet the social monocrat is purely individual in 
his work . . . but he is to rise out of this individualistic condition, 
and work for all socially, and not simply for himself. . . . A federated 


social world might make him its chief’’ (p. 332). The exposition of 
the ‘‘social monocrat’’ is the most interesting and most original 
feature of the discussion of society as the industrial institution. 

The third great secular institution is the state— ‘‘that form of 
actualized will which secures every form of actualized will, including 
itself.’’ Less than a dozen pages are devoted to the state here, but 
the author promises to treat the subject in full in a separate work 
(since published). This completes the circle of secular institutions, 
and we come now to the second grand division of the book — the 
religious institution. 

The religious institution is the infinite will actualized. God is ‘‘a 
free will which wills free will in man, who, in turn, is to will God’s 
free will, also through the institution.’’ The same dialectical in- 
genuity is shown here as elsewhere. Many of the incidental remarks 
are interesting and suggestive, but the treatment as a whole impresses 
the reader as formal and mechanical. The exposition often runs into 
subtleties which detract from the force of the whole. As compared 
with Hegel, there is a fuller recognition of the institutional aspect of 
religion. It is significant that the religious institution is put in the 
second place as the antithesis of the secular and not in the third as the 
highest synthesis of all institutional effort. 

This third and highest place is reserved for the educative institu- 
tion. The central purpose of all educational effort is the reproduc- 
tion of the institutional person. The entire circle of institutions, both 
secular and religious, is to be born again in each child and in each 
man through the educative institution. ‘‘ It is the third and final 
stage of the total institutional psychosis, completing the’ triune 
process eternally creative of all institutions’’ (p. 500). Of course 
the educative institution unfolds itself in a threefold movement — the 
public or common school, by which the undeveloped self of the child 
is unfolded out of the family into the community ; the special school, 
which gives special training both as to culture and as to vocation ; 
and the universal school, which is again a common school, but not the 
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first one, being the school of life which all must enter, the teacher of 
which is the spirit of the age (Providence, the world-spirit, civiliza- 
tion) incarnate, in the artist, poet, and thinker. Art, literature, sci- 
ence, and philosophy are the great disciplines by which the universal 
schoolmaster trains men to universality in the universal school. The 
public and the special school receive a merely perfunctory treatment 
in chapters of less than ten pages each. The universal school is the 
subject of the final chapter of the book (nearly a hundred pages). To 
the present writer this seems by far the most original and valuable por- 
tion of the work. We are familiar enough, of course, with the phrase 
‘school of life.’ But, as commonly used, it is a mere metaphor. 
In the philosophy of education here outlined, the expression acquires a 
positive content. Not the least worthy aspect of this conception of 
the universal school is the interpretation which it involves of literature, 
art, science, and philosophy. They reflect the life of man and thereby 
lift him up toward institutional freedom. The Ego becomes self- 
knowing and so self-determining. ‘‘ Intellect and will unite in one 
supreme process.”’ 

The work may be characterized briefly as Hegelianism psycholo- 
gized, modernized, Americanized — Hegel up-to-date ! The criticism 
of details may be left to members of the same school. The present 
writer is inclined rather to say of it, as Huxley once said of a paper 
which Spencer submitted to him for his examination: ‘‘I see nothing 
to criticise in it, except the whole thing.’’ Yet however deeply one 
may disagree with the author as to method and point of view, however 
wearied one may become with the jargon of will willing will, with the 
exclusive use of the middle voice and the endless threes, triune, and 
threefold (Is three the only number ?), still the thoughtful reader will 
find much that is valuable and suggestive in the volume. Particularly 
will the empirical student of social institutions be benefited by read- 
ing and thinking through this synthetic study of society. The work 
is an impressive exposition of the great truth that human freedom is 
possible only in and through an institutional life—the truth that 
Goethe expresses in the line 

Nur das Gesets kann uns die Freiheit geben. 
F. C. FReNcH. 

COLGATE UNIVERSITY. 
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Leibniz’ System in seinen wissenschaftlichen Grundlagen. Von 
Dr. Ernst Casstrer. Marburg, N. G. Elwert’sche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung, 1902.—pp. xiv, 548. 

This is a substantial and an interesting addition to the Leibniz 
literature. The writer comes to his task with a clearly defined point 
of view of his own in philosophical matters. This he sets himself to 
trace in Leibniz as the source of Leibniz’s philosophy, and the touch- 
stone for determining what is and what is not really a logical part of 
his system. The book has both the merits and the defects of such a 
method. It results in setting aside certain aspects of Leibniz, in par- 
ticular whatever has an ontological tinge, as representing a mere log- 
ical irrelevance, when it is at least possible that an actual problem is 
involved ; and not infrequently, interpretation goes to the verge of 
transformation in the light of later doctrines. But, on the whole, the 
thesis is effectively carried out ; and the writer shows a familiarity 
with the concepts of modern mathematical science, as well as with 
the development of philosophy, which gives the work a value also as 
a positive contribution to the philosophy of science. 

Dr. Cassirer finds the core of Leibniz’s philosophy in his contribu- 
tions to the logic of science. His significance lies in his having 
grasped the central point of idealistic method. Objectivity is noth- 
ing given and complete, external to thought, but the creation of 
thought itself; the problem of philosophy is epistemological, in the 
sense of deducing, in the form of a connected system, the methodo- 

slogical moments through which nature is progressively constituted in 

the scientific experience. The first hundred pages are given to an in- 
troductory criticism of Descartes. Descartes’s original thought is that 
of idealistic method. Thought does not copy an existing object ; the 
impossibility of any secure result by this road is the methodological 
sense of the Cartesian doubt. Science involves the derivation of the 
object from an original unity of method, which method is found in 
mathematics. In trying to get a unity of mathematical method, 
Descartes discovers the general concept of quantity, of which both 
numbers and figures are examples, and the analytical geometry. The 
method of analysis is thus a result of epistemological demands, and 
has for Descartes a fundamental philosophical significance. This de- 
mand that the ground of the nature of body be found in thought, 
governs all the details of his scientific conceptions, even where, as, 
¢. g., in the concept of impact, we have what has the appearance of 
materialism. It is his failure to be true to this thought which is the 
source of the theoretical and practical defects of his physics, and of his 
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general concept of reality. While mathematics is rightly made the 
fundamental basis of all objects of knowledge, he sees the impossi- 
bility of solving the problem of concrete existence without going 
beyond pure mathematics. But in his inability to do this by means 
of a new principle of reason, he falls back upon sensation as the source 
of the knowledge of facts, thus giving sensation a connection with 
ontology. The result is that the object no longer forms the cor- 
relate of the subject in the unity of consciousness, but stands over 
against it. The idea of substance loses its value as an objectifying 
condition of the object of physics; it gets an ontological significance 
by its application to God and the soul. The self of the cogito ergo 
sum, originally the system of scientific principles on the basis of math- 
ematics, and so representing an objective interest, changes its logical 
for a psychological meaning ; the problem of knowledge becomes the 
metaphysical problem of the soul, to which objects are opposed. This 
reacts on the concept of space, which becomes substantialized and 
loses its methocclogical force. Motion has then to be externalized 
as a mere modification of an existent substance, instead of being con- 
stitutive of substance itself. The same unfortunate results appear in 
the carrying out of the doctrine of method. Experience separates 
itself from reason as something given, which points to a reality outside 
consciousness, instead of having an essential connection with reason 
as the starting point of problems, and the control of hypotheses. 
Descartes’s fault is not that he is too rationalistic, but that he is not 
rationalistic enough. 

It is the purpose of the rest of the book to show how, through the 
concept of continuity and the insight which is expressed in the differ- 
ential calculus, Leibniz overcomes the defects of Descartes, and, under 
the guidance of his original idealistic thought works, out the essential 
principles of the modern scientific conception. The inquiry divides 
itself into three parts. The first deals with the fundamental concepts 
of mathematics, the second with the fundamental concepts of physics, 
and the third with metaphysics. The opening chapter tries to show 
that Leibniz, through the influence of mathematics, has practically 
transformed logic into a science of objective knowledge. This 
takes shape in the new logical doctrine of definition, as containing the 
law of the construction of its content. The law of identity is to be 
interpreted accordingly, not as a mere formal absence of contradiction, 
but as consistency with the ground principles of science, creatively 
developed in the definition. The theory of the concept is changed 
from a sum of given marks, and bases itself upon the act of judgment ; 
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the deepest sense of the idea is grasped as hypothesis. The truth of 
the idea becomes the truth of the acts of judgment which maintain the 
possibility of the object of the idea. This now results in a recon- 
struction of the concept of quantity, in which the various moments are 
carried back to the act of positing. This frees it from connection 
with special contents, like space, and grounds it itself in the problem 
of quality, as the unity of law out of which quantities are derived. 
Space, which was presupposed in Descartes, has now to be developed 
logically through the qualitative moment shown in figures. In this 
way it comes back to an analysis of relations of position. Extension 
thus ceases to be original, and is created from the unextended point, 
which is itself not sensibly received, but logically postulated. Abso- 
lute space is not a whole of quantity, but a creative principle. 

In the origin of the coexistent from the successive, the problem has 
now been transferred to time. The extended is the diffusion of a 
quality. Considering first the process, we get the significant moment 
of Leibniz’s thought in the differential concept. The solution of the 
problem of the continuum is found in the act of continuation—a 
process. The qualitative unity of law constitutes the concept of the 
differential, while the integral signifies the quantitative result in so far 
as it is created in continuous development out of this. The infinite 
has now become, not, as in Descartes, a limit to knowledge, but a 
positive moment in the growth of knowledge ; it exists not as a quan- 
tum, but as the presupposition of finite determinations. Permanence, 
then, is no longer the property of a thing, but the unity of law ina 
temporal process. Change is a necessary constituent of reality. This 
relativity of unity and the manifold is embodied in the new concept 
of substance, in which it stands as the expression of the law of a series 
as opposed to its members, and the notion of substance as an onto- 
logical fact is overcome. 

The possibility of qualitative distinctions, as the prius of quantity, 
which has its foundation in infinitesimals, is developed in the logic of 
force, in which we pass from mathematics to mechanics. Here also it 
is not a question of psychology, but a logical demand for a conceptual 
fixing of the general process in a unitary time moment. This defines 
the subject of dynamic determinations, but only in isolation. To pass 
from abstract mechanics to physics, we must define the functional 
relation to other contents; and the logic of this demand is traced 
through its various steps, to its issue in the recognition of the law of 
conservation as fundamental to the constitution of the object of 
physics, and the presupposition of the causal relation. 
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The third section opens with an analysis of the concept of conscious- 
ness implied in the foregoing development. This stands for no em- 
pirical ‘I,’ but for the unity of law binding together the manifold of 
objective appearances. Add the further element of active tendency, 
and we have the logical basis of the monad, not as a simple being, but 
as the unity of the act of relating through which appearances become 
well-grounded phenomena. Monads are not causes of appearances, 
but representations and principles of the phenomena themselves. 
Consciousness and nature are thus correlative. The results, however, 
are still general ; there is still lacking the concrete determination of 
the individual. Here it becomes more difficult to keep what the 
author conceives as the legitimate and the illegitimate elements of 
Leibniz’s thought apart. The concept of the particular and contingent, 
representing a real function of knowledge as standing for the endless- 
ness of the problem of scientific determination, receives an attempted 
solution in a different direction, through the idea of a new kind of 
knowledge lodged jn God, who sees the perfect reason of what to us must 
ever remain irrational. The thorough-going determination which is 
posited as the problem of experience is hypostasized ; the problem of 
the individual has changed into that of the Ding an sich. Again, 
however, for Leibniz, this means no transcendental cause of phe- 
nomena, but only a problematical new kind of knowledge assumed as 
actual. 

The subjects of the remaining chapters will have to be indicated 
very briefly: the passage from the i dividual of immediate self-con- 
sciousness, through the postulate of the harmony of the part with the 
cosmos, to the concept of reality as a system of monads ; the transition 
from abstract laws of motion to biology, through the raising of the 
monad to the concept of life, and the consequent transformation of the 
idea of nature ; the passage from the biological ‘I’ to personality, and 
the freeing of the spiritual sciences alike from theology and empiricism 
by bringing them under the ideal of scientific method. It is very 
doubtful indeed whether all this does not bring in points of view that 
have no place in the writer’s clear cut epistemological conception ; 
certainly the treatment is much less satisfactory than in the earlier part 
of the book. Ethics, esthetics, and the philosophy of history are 
briefly treeted, and in the final chapter of the section the Theodicy is 
dealt with, in so far as it has a philosophical as opposed to a theolog- 
ical interest. A concluding section traces the historical development 
of Leibniz’s philosophical point of view in his successive writings. 

A. K. Rocexs. 

BUTLER COLLEGE. 
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LOGICAL AND METAPHYSICAL. 


Hegel's Treatment of the Categories of Quality. J. E. MCTAGGART. Mind, 

44, PP. 503-526. 

This article deals with one of the nine subdivisions of the Greater Logic. 
Quality is again subdivided into Being, Being Determinate, and Being-for- 
Self. In connection with the first, we note that the category of Becoming 
is unfortunately named, because it implies change which really is not present. 
A better name would have been Transition to Being Determinate. Passing 
to the second division, it is not clear why we first have reality in the cate- 
gory Something ; but the transition under Being Determinate as such is valid 
because plurality is introduced. Inthe second step, under Finitude, as that 
whose nature is limited by something outside itself, is found not only limit 
but an extremely subtle trichotomy of the sixth order, Determination, Modi- 
fication, and Limit. The internal nature of the finite something is named 
Ought to afford an opportunity for criticising the ethics of Kant and Fichte. 
Negative infinity does not involve real change, but only a change of judg- 
ment about reality. Affirmative infinity means that the nature of the some- 
thing lies in the relation of itself to its other. Here Idealism becomes 
possible. The finite is Ideal, that is, it has been seen and also transcended. 
Passing to Being-for-Self, the third division of Quality, a thing is qualitatively 
differentiated from its other; yet it has stability which saves it from the 
infinite series of others. The positive nature of the other is no longer 
essential. ualitative differences are substituted by rudimentary numeri- 
cal differences. To the objection that abstract quantitative determination 
is not a higher category, we may say that although self-determined beings 
are conceived more adequately when qualitatively determined, yet it does 
not follow that abstract self-existencé without quality is lower than abstract 
quality without self-existence. The significance of Being for One is nega- 
tive, it might have been named not being for other. In the relation of 
Repulsion and Attraction, the last trace of Quality has died out. The ones 
have become indifferent to each other, and are exactly alike. And with 
this Quantity is reached. N, E. TRUMAN. 
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La philosophie de la contingence. L. NbEL. Rev. Néo-Scolastique, IX, 

3, PP. 365-380. 

This philosophy arose out of that of Kant. After rejecting as useless 
Kant’s noumenal liberty, M. Boutroux affirms that there may be liberty in 
the phenomenal world based on contingency. If it can be proved that 
there is some irreducible contingency, it is possible to think that the laws 
of nature do not rule absolutely, but have their reason in the causes domi- 
nating them. He does not believe that the irresistible need of the mind 
should rule phenomena, but that one must investigate matter to form sane 
and adequate conceptions of it. He attacks science in general, in order to 
show the impossibility of deducing absolute necessity. In the first place, 
the necessity can only be relative — given a condition, a, some other, 4, is 
bound to follow. The only way to prove that 4 must follow a, is to prove 
an identity. But the syllogism, by which one would prove this identity, 
adds something to one of the terms not derivable by analysis. The different 
sciences are not merely an extension of logic. Mathematics, mechanics, 
physics, chemistry, etc., each adds something of its own. Mathematics has 
its limits. It is an abstract science, and concrete, living being refuses to 
conform entirely to it. ‘Nothing is created or destroyed’ is the law from 
which is deduced the equivalence of cause and effect. But this equivalence 
is absurd. If the cause were equal to the effect, it would necessarily be one 
with it, and could not be a new thing. If different, it must be distinguished 
by some new irreducible thing not derivable from the cause. Finality is an 
explanation in which appeal is made to that which does not yet exist. 
Finality, for M. Boutroux, demands contingency. In conscious action the 
strongest motive prevails ; but that motive is often the strongest, not in it- 
self, but because the unconditioned will chooses it. But how can mind af- 
fect matter without adding new force? M. Boutroux answers: Life and 
mechanism are not apart, but the separation is an abstraction. He also 
attacks the phenomenalistic conception of causality. If phenomena are 
self-posited and independent, they cannot be causes except by themselves 
becoming the effect — hence not causes. His idea is that efficient causes 
are less mechanical, and more susceptible of finality. But when the efficient 
cause is subject to finality, it gives law. Here M. Néel differs from M. 
Boutroux. He agrees with M. Boutroux in rejecting blind determinism 
and the Spinozistic deduction of natural laws; but he differs in that he 
maintains necessity based on finality. Both alike oppose the phenomenal- 
istic conception of causality. O. G. SHUMARD. 


Mind and Nature. A. E. Taytor. Int. J. E., XIII, 1, pp. 55-86. 

The author here presents a philosophy of nature which vindicates our 
poetical interpretations, and is opposed to the mechanical view of the 
world. Anticipating the argument that our feelings toward nature are 
mere aspects of our own mental presentations, mere reading our own 
feelings into perceptions whose esse is fercifi, the author criticises the 
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Berkeleyan denial of independent objective existence. The arguments 
based on common sense and physiological analogy are rejected as unre- 
liable. Our assurance of the existence of the objective world, as we ex- 
perience it, is rather found in our assurance of the existence of our fellow- 
beings. 7/eir existence is manifest through our consciousness of our own 
purposive actions. I find myself constantly giving expression to purposes 
which would have no meaning unless I were an organic part in a vast 
system of purposive agents. The reality of purposes independent of my- 
self is guaranteed by that very same experience which assures me of the 
reality of my own purposes. The very apprehension of my own existence 
as an intelligent purposive being is itself the apprehension of purposes of 
other conscious intelligent existences, my fellows. Belief in the existence 
of fellow-beings immediately involves belief in the existence of the whole 
physical world. Tracing, now, the development of our attitude toward the 
objective world, we find that as children we ascribe feeling and purpose to 
both organic and inorganic beings. We later come to note sfecia/ purposive 
action in animate nature, and, taking into account the ways it is affected 
by our own expressions of purpose, we attach a special purposive con- 
notation to persons and animals. The process is not eminently one 
of discovering the analogy between our fellows’ actions and a definitely 
perceived individuality in our own actions. We get to know others as we 
know ourselves ; we get to know ourselves as we know others. Because 
of the regularity with which inanimate objects reply to our conduct, we 
learn that we may assume intelligent purpose and conscious individuality 
to be non existent for such objects. By no means can we argue, from our 
failure to identify ends in nature, that none are there. We have, however, 
more than this negative side —this mere failure to affirm the presence of 
dead, purposeless action in nature. Apart from primitive superstition, our 
whole experience gives us a sense (perhaps too remote from human life for 
comprehension) of the presence of purpose in our natural environment. 
We read mysterious and baffling life rather than death in nature's chang- 
ing aspects ; we read an inexplicable sympathy with all that is purest and 
kindliest in our own human nature. There is in us, in fine, a definite sense 
of comradeship with nature. This sense, moreover, is not occasional and 
exceptional with all. A poetical view of the world, based on immediate 
experience, is entitled to as much philosophic consideration as the neces- 
sarily one-sided view of the materialistic physicist. 

Lastly, we may criticise the grounds upon which nature is so often de- 
scribed as a mere mechanism. The argument that nature is regular and 
uniform in her operations, whereas the very essence of mind is to be 
arbitrary and uncertain, is a misstatement. The truth is that, in order to 
predict the behavior of individuals, we need special information. Rational 
action exhibits adherence to definite plan. A further objection is that we 
can predict events of nature without knowing her purposes. To this we 
say that we predict only general natural tendencies, not particular phe- 
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nomena ; not, ¢. g., each individual movement of a gnat's wing. Like- 
wise, in human action we may predict, from our laws of averages, general 
social tendencies, tendencies of the aggregate. Finally, we recognize two 
facts regarding all machines: (1) all machines are the creation of purposive 
agents ; (2) all machines are the direct and transparent embodiment of 
specific purpose. Hence, if nature is but a machine, she should be de- 
pendent on conscious intelligence, and the realization of manifest purpose. 
A mechanism can be rightly conceived only as a subordinate aspect of 


intelligent teleological action. 
C. A. HEBB. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


The Problem of Attention. O. Kirt. Monist, XIII, 1, pp. 38-68. 

The purpose of this article is to develop a comprehensive view of the 
nature and functions of attention in the light of the results obtained by 
subjecting its phenomena in their quantitative and qualitative aspects 
directly to careful investigation. In sense perception, three factors, objec- 
tive, peripheral, and central, are found to contribute to distinctness. The 
chief problem of attention, viz., the exact determination of the nature of the 
attentive state, consists in determining just what constitutes the central or 
psycho-physical distinctness, and how to distinguish it from the objective 
and peripheral forms. The chief difficulties attending the solution of this 
problem are: (1) There is a close intrinsic connection between attention 
and the processes and mechanisms that subserve peripheral distinctness. 
Hence we run a very real danger of ascribing to attention results that are 
actually conditioned upon the special adjustment of the sense organ con- 
cerned. (2) If we are to have any exact knowledge of the degrees of con- 
sciousness, we must be able to vary them at will, to induce at our pleasure 
this or that grade of psycho-physical distinctness as independently as may 
be of extrinsic influences. This may be accomplished by distracting the 
attention, or by dividing it; but distraction of the attention, in a strict sense 
of the term, simply means the inducing of inattention, and the distribution 
of attention can never be really uniform. Furthermore, the power of a 
stimulus or an occu, ation to distract the attention does not remain constant, 
so that it is clear that, if we are to induce a determinate degree of conscious- 
ness, we must know, first, the mode of distribution of the total energy of 
attention over the separate conscious contents included within its range ; and 
secondly, the distractive value of the processes which we have selected for 
our purpose. No general rule can be laid down under either heading. (3) 
When we attempt to study the changes in conscious contents that follow 
upon a partial withdrawal of the attention, we find that the very conditions 
of our inquiry are hostile to any adequate account of the altered experience ; 
for it is essential, if we are to describe what we perceive, that we be able to 
hold our attention upon the objects presented, while the more effective is 
the distraction, the more imperfectly can this be done, and the more im- 
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perfect is our portrayal of consciousness. Hence we cannot tell how much 
should be ascribed to the change in consciousness, and how much to mere 
inadequacy of description. Considering distribution with reference to a 
lowering of concentration, the first thing to be noticed is that the comparison 
or discrimination of sense impressions is seriously affected by division or 
diversion of the attention in whatever way produced. Not only do the 
judgments of comparison show large variations, but the just noticeable 
difference also reaches an unusually high value. That the subjective 
difference of two weights, in dealing with pressure, for example, is so much 
reduced by reduction of the attention, evidently cannot be ascribed to any 
peripheral cause, for the stimulation is the same in both cases, and the skin 
does not possess any mechanism of accommodation to pressure, the only 
effect of which, if it did exist, would be to make the weights appear heavier 
or lighter as they were applied, which shift of subjective intensity would 
neither increase nor diminish the difference between the two. Neither can 
we find a reason for this in the central conditions of sensation, for a weak- 
ening of the excitatory processes in the cerebral center, such as might 
result from a lessened excitability of a sensory center, could not bring about 
a reduction of the apparent differences between the two, nor could we give 
any reason for the approximation of the excitatory processes themselves. 
We are therefore forced to ascribe the changes in discrimination to the 
mind's own power of apprehension, directly dependent upon its prepared- 
ness to apprehend. This preparedness consists in the excitability and 
revivability of the ideas employed for the required comparison, the mental 
activities that may subserve speech, and, in a measure, the motor inner- 
vations that precede the deliverance of ajudgment of comparison. In this, 
the reason that the differential limen is raised is readily seen, and we get 
our first insight into the real nature of psycho-physical distinctness. In 
estimating the influence of attention upon sensitivity, it is important to find 
that we are able to favor any of the attributes of sensation at the expense of 
the others. Concentration upon the pitch of a tone, for instance, diminishes 
the apparent intensity or duration. Further distribution enhances this 
effect. No such influence, however, has been out in the case of quality, 
which fact, perhaps, more clearly than any other shows the vanity of an 
appeal to peripheral factors, for we find no trace in the sensory organs 
that should favor this or any attribute of sensation at the expense of the 
others. The true explanation will probably involve the consideration of 
but two factors, preparedness for the particular sensation, and susceptibility 
to the ideas which the sensations are able to revive. Preparedness, in the 
form of expectation, increases the excitability of the sensory centers and 
produces a stronger tendency towards the reproduction of the ideas which 
aid in assimilating, interpreting, and defining the impressions received. 
However, it is readily seen that we have more in the above phenomena 
than can be accounted for by these conditions, for they do not explain how 
the pitch of a tone, for instance, can be better prepared for than its intensity 
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or duration, since, so far as these attributes are concerned, the excitation is 
just as much an indivisible unity as is the sensation or stimulus. But since 
every one of these attributes has its own associative connections with other 
ideas, we have only to conceive that the group of mental processes con- 
nected with the quality of an impression has attained a higher degree of 
preparedness than the group associated to the intensity or duration, to 
readily understand that the former will be more easily perceived and more 
quickly identified than the latter. A third fact in the sphere of sensory 
attention is the analysis of complex perceptions —a function so important 
that some psychologists make it fundamental in the psychology of attention. 
This does not necessitate special treatment, as it is obvious that it implies 
the work of sensitivity and sensible discrimination, and is thus subsumed 
under the two heads already discussed. Experiments show that the 
direction of attention is too indefinite to perform the task of analysis, unless 
there is a preparedness of ideas relating to the separate constituents of the 
complex impression. Thus the facts again force us to the conclusion that 
the mental state or attitude we term attention consists in the preparedness 
of the ideas reproducible by the various contents of consciousness. Con- 
sidering distribution with reference to the range of attention, we find that it 
reduces the number of objects that can be grasped with one complete con- 
centration, when identification or recognition is involved in the process. 
That it should reduce the number of constituents in a total impression, 
rather than make the presentation itself uniformly indistinct, is explained 
by the different susceptibility to different objects, and the difference in pre- 
paredness or central excitability. This is borne out by the fact that a suit- 
able change in the predisposition of the subject lowers the degree of con- 
sciousness for all objects alike with comparatively slight changes in the 
range. With excitability and preparedness of ideas as our determinant 
factors, it readily follows that memory and recollection, reproduction and 
association, are peculiarly dependent upon the processes to which the name 
attention is given. Also, the relative slowness with which it passes from one 
content to another, forms the foundation of all rhythmical articulation and 
division. The peculiar mood of interest, too, is very intimately related to 
the attentive state, in that it is the emotional state which invariably accom- 
panies a strain of the attention, provided that it is not carried so far as to 
induce fatigue or dull the faculties. Passing over bodily accompaniments 
and the factors of involuntary attention to the consideration of whether our 
theory affords adequate explanation of our ability to resist distracting 
stimuli, we find that, if susceptibility to peripheral and central excitations de- 
pends upon our preparedness to receive them, the whole of the individual's 
past with all of its associations are arrayed in battle order to meet the 
scattered assaults of chance. Behind attention and behind distinct con- 
sciousness, stands the whole experience of a personality ; and with attention 
trained by education we can transcend the limits of our organism, propound- 
ing and realizing ideal ends, C. E. Ferree. 
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Le langage et la parole: leurs facteurs sociologigues. GERARD-VARET. 

Rev. Ph., XXVII, 10, pp. 367-391. 

Wundt's Die Sprache is the occasion of this article. In the old theories 
of language, there were two explanations, the physiological and the psy- 
chological. Wundt makes use of both of these factors by connecting them 
with a factor which partakes of the nature of both, viz., the vocal gesture 
(Lautgeberde). But since language is a social phenomenon, the author 
thinks that there may be some social conditions which have thus far been 
overlooked. The first condition is communication. He observes that, in 
rural districts where work is routine and in families where the privilege of 
speaking belongs to the father, intercourse is largely by signs and gestures. 
What is needed, in each case, to call language into use, is some stimulus 
from without. Communication with other people of different habits is such 
a stimulus. The author attacks the view that the factors of language were 
produced by emotion and imitation. The argument (a) against the emo- 
tional origin is that language is a patient and calm work of analysis, while 
emotion is a violent and tumultuous synthesis ; (6) against the chance origin 
from occasional emotional states (Zu/fad/stheorie), he argues that uni- 
versal and permanent phenomena could not arise from accidental and in- 
dividual cases. Imitation is criticized on the ground of vagueness and nar- 
rowness. But the principle of imitation is not so bad as its application, 
#. ¢., to the external world. For it regards man as passive and learning to 
speak from phenomena. The correct application of the principle of imita- 
tion is to the usefu! and important acts of man himself. So far no distinc- 
tion has been made between the gesture and the word, Tiie question 
arises, What are the causes of the survival of the word instead of the ges- 
ture? The reason for this is the superior efficiency of the word in direct- 
ing the concerted action of a body of men in war or peace ; and in putting 
man in relation to deity. The function of the word is, in every case, 
social. The development of language, therefore, is neither purely mechan- 
ical and biological nor directed and psychological ; but it is both, since it 
is sociological. H. C. STEVENS. 


The Unity of Process in Consciousness. HH. R. MARSHALL. Mind, 44, 

PP. 470-503. 

From the strictly objective point of view, the biologist finds a unity of 
process in all living matter, the reproduction of its kind. In observing 
the effect of stimulus, he finds that a capacity of ‘learning by experience’ 
is present in all forms of living matter. In animal activity there is a com- 
plexity due to variety of structure ; but in this systematic complexity there 
also appears a unity of process. Complex animals are sysvems of systems, 
and in man systematic codrdination is observed in the highest degree. 
In reflex action some minor system is practically disconnected from the 
whole. The receptive, codrdinating, and reactive systems function in one 
and the same act. At any given moment there is an activity of the system 
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of systems, together with an increment of activity in some particular part. 
Even where the ‘ neurergic patterns" assume very complex forms, there is 
unity of process in the activities of man's nervous system. Hesitancy or 
immediacy of reaction depend upon the more or less diverse activities set 
up by the stimulus in the codrdinating system. Adaptation is the case of a 
whole complex organism ‘learning from experience.’ The final adjust- 
ment of the ‘ neurergic pattern’ to new conditions must often be due to 
some influence from within the mass of the system of systems. From the 
introspective point of view, some of the increments have spatial quality, 
others do not’ Modifications in the nervous system are in some manner 
coirdinate with the non-spatial increments of consciousness. Unity of 
process which is found in nerve action appears also in consciousness. 
Emotion and conative action affect the ‘noétic pattern." The self, as the 
sum total of undifferentiable psychic activities can never appear as an 
incrementin consciousness. But in self-consciousness there is an increment 
as empirical ego, to which another increment accrues. These facts also 
correspond with the activities of the neural system. We are compelled to 
assume a unity of process in the conscious life. From this point of view, 
the distinctions between reflex and instinctive activities and between habit 
and instinct are not fundamental. The sharp distinction between instinct 
and intelligence implies denial of unity of process. Yet the ‘effective 
consciousness’ here introduced is only an emphasis on some element in a 
complex psychic presentation. In acts of will the influence, which finally 
breaks down the opposition between tendencies to reaction, comes from 
the undifferentiated mass of psychic activities. N. E. TRUMAN. 


ETHICAL. 


The Definition of Will, F.H. BRapLey. Mind, 44, pp. 437-469. 

‘*A volition is the self-realization of an idea with which the self is 
identified."’ In it we find the following aspects: existence, idea of change, 
actual change of existence to the idea's content, and the self-feeling it- 
self realized in this change. Existence is the actual series of events con- 
tinuous with my here and now. Volition begins by an alteration of present 
existence as such. The will to know alters the existence of the person 
though not of the object. The existence must be changed to the character 
of the idea; and the idea must itself alter the existence ; though not the 
whole complex cause, it must enter the causal sequence. The identification 
with self will be treated in the following articles. Resolve differs from 
volition in the fact that it is directed on what is not yet actual. They are 
confused, because (1) will is taken to mean standing tendency, or (2) re- 
solve sometimes involves volition of a psychical state, or (3) resolve par- 
takes of the nature of an incomplete volition. To be even incomplete 
will, the idea must not only have subdued any idea contrary to itself and 
have individualized its own nature, but it must also have carried on this 
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process until a part of the characteristic change implied by the idea isa 
psychical or perhaps a physical fact. In resolve there is a movement of 
the idea to alter the fact. This may amount to an incomplete will, but 
such a result is not directly aimed at. Approval is not volition unless 
the idea approved is of a change here and now. In volition there can 
be only one independent idea, and this is followed by its own unmodified 
result. Volition does not imply judgment ; the qualification of the change 
as my act need not be part of the idea's original content, and the result 
may follow the suggestion without delay. The idea of an action, if quali- 
fied as impossible or doubtful, is not truly the idea of that action. Desire, 
in any proper sense, or attention need not be present in will. An idea of 
the end must always be present ; but this may not be specific or based on 
an image. Gesture and involuntary instinctive movements are not will, 
because the idea is not of a change in my present existence. In the case 
of imitation, we have to determine whether the idea has freed itself from 
the condition of an alien personality. It is possible to aim at something 
which is not to be experienced by the self. Volition does not necessarily 
end when the idea is turned into a perception. N. E. TRUMAN. 


Natur und Kultur im sozialen Individuum. A, VVERKANDT. V. f. w. 

Ph., XXVI, 3, pp. 361-382. 

An answer to the question, ‘‘ In what sense can the concepts ‘ nature’ and 
‘culture’ be applied to the individual and his conscious processes ?’’, will 
help us to understand and justify the opposition of popular and scientific 
speech to the view that the concept of nature refers solely to the physical 
world. It is admitted that the individual and his conscious processes do 
not fall absolutely under the concept of culture, as the term is ordinarily 
understood, that is, as the totality of material and spiritual ‘ culture-goods’ 
of a people, such as tools, language, customs, etc. All these ‘culture- 
goods’ stand towards the individual in an objective relation of externality 
and independence of his voluntary influence. In its wider sense, too, cul- 
ture stands over against the individual, who is its bearer or substrate. This 
relation, however, justifies the application of the concept of culture to cer- 
tain sides and parts of the content of the individual's consciousness. From 
the standpoint of evolution, nature appears the oldest endowment of man, 
and culture, as the sum-total of all later acquirements of society. Carried 
over to the single individual, this means that if we think of him as perma- 
nently untouched by any of the influences of culture, then we should apply 
to him the concept of nature alone. All that in him which is changed 
through the influence of society and of culture we subsume under the con- 
cept of culture. We can, then, speak of nature in the individual in the 
two-fold sense of form and content. In the latter sense, there belong to his 
nature the conscious processes in so far as they are essentially untouched 
by the influence of culture ; in the former, the totality of laws, uniformities, 
and characteristic peculiarities of the stream of consciousness. In how far 
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can certain branches of the mental sciences be called natural? Beginning 
with psychology, we find that it has to do only with the nature of man in 
the sense of the term established above. On the one hand, it establishes 
laws, types, and peculiarities of the stream of consciousness ; and, regarded 
from the side of content, it has to do with such conscious processes as belong 
absolutely to the nature of man. The other branches of mental science, 
such as sociology, ethnology, etc., can also be put down among the natural 
sciences, at least from their general character and tendency, if not from 
their actual content. M. S. MACDONALD. 


The Ethics of Nietzsche and Guyau. ALFRED FouiLite. Int. J. E., 

XIII, 1, pp. 13-26. 

The philosophy of Zarathoustra is far from being in tune with modern 
progress. Nietzsche attempts to explain every act of man by the will to be 
powerful, to overcome obstacles. He adopts Schopenhauer's theory of 
the will and combines it with Darwin's theory of universal struggle. In- 
dividuals are for him centers of will, each one aspiring to be all and to 
appropriate all. Nietzsche's error lies in his neglect to analyze and fathom 
the idea of life on which he bases his doctrine of morals. Guyau points 
outthe error. He shows that, if we take Nietzsche's view of ‘ the will to live, 
to be powerful,’ we are obliged to look for the foundations of morality, first, 
in the domain of causality, not in that of finality ; in the domain of the 
actually existent desire, not in that of the desirable; and, secondly, in 
the common domain of the conscious and the unconscious, which is pre- 
cisely the basis of life. Guyau here seems to be in the right. Wecannot, 
as Nietzsche has done, ignore voluntary aim and the desirable, subjecting 
all to instinct, to blind will. Nietzsche bids us give ourselves up to the 
natural evolution of events, to blindly struggle for existence. Both Nietz- 
sche and Guyau regard the ethics of life as an ethics of intensity and 
vital expansion, but they take entirely different points of view. Nietzsche 
saw only the natural law of division and opposition ; he did not see the 
more fundamental law of union and harmony. Guyau emphasizes the fact 
that struggle does not prevent harmony ; there should be a ‘ coincidence’ 
between finality and causality ; there should be an organic union, a fusion 
of the individual and the universal. C. A. HEBB. 


Moralisme et immoralisme. G. PALANTE. Rev. Ph., XXVII, 9, pp. 

242-248. 

Nietzsche has given to the world the new problem of immoralism, but 
H. Heine should be regarded as a precursor of the movement. Moralism 
is the subordination of the individual to the ends of the race. The con- 
ception of the social group is an abstraction which must give way to the 
individual. The terms immoralism and individualism can be identified. 
Immoralism is an attempt to displace the false teleology of the race by 
emphasizing the rights and ends of the individual. Nietzsche opposes 
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Kantian and post-Kantian ethics on the same ground that he opposes 
Christianity, viz., on the ground of ultimate social reference. For phi- 
losophy the problem of moralism versus immoralism transforms itself into 
the problem of egoism versus altruism. Guyau believes that altruism will 
finally triumph over egoism. Schopenhauer and Ribot are quoted to con- 
firm the writer's view that there are two or more ultimate tendencies in 
human nature, G. W. T. WHITNEY. 


La téléologie sociale et son mécanisme. G. PALANTE. Rev. Ph. XXVII, 

8, pp. 149-159. 

The idea of finality is an empty form. The only scientific side of finality 
is its mechanical aspect. We go back to the early stages of the race to see 
the psychical mechanism from which the idea of social teleology arose. 
The first law of primitive people is the law of mental inertia, with the corol- 
lary of least work. This law is instinctive and the dispositions which it in- 
spires are adapted to the immediate difficulties. At first man’s prevision 
is very limited and he looks only to the needs of the present, but with more 
experience his view is broadened, and he recognizes a utility beyond the 
here and the now. The first law thus transforms itself into the law of 
maximum of effect. At this stage, there is an awakening of energetic dis- 
position and willed action takes the place of instinctive action. It is teleo- 
logical, in the sense that it implies the representation of the ends to be ob- 
tained. Division of labor now appears. Wealth is accumulated for the 
future, and at length riches are sought as an end. Personality tends to be 
lost in industry, literature, art, and morality ; uniformity prevails. The 
excessive development of the law of the maximum of advantageous effects 
produces social disorganization and economic crises. It is the duty of the 
individual to break away from this industrial uniformity and return to zxs- 
thetic diversity. If this return is not made, industry, art, and culture are 
doomed. A third law appears in the modern world, the law of the organ- 
ization of human activities to promote harmonious and intense individual 
life. At the end of the article, the writer concludes that there is no abso- 
lute end, no absolute social well-being, and no absolutely fixed direction 
of development. G. W. T. WHITNEY. 


HISTORICAL. 
Sur une des origines de la philosophie de Leibniz. G. Roper. Rev. de 

Mét., X, 5, pp. 552-564. 

The purpose of the present discussion — called forth by an article recently 
published in this Revue by M. Brochard—is to indicate briefly the 
influence of Plotinus upon the doctrine of Leibniz, and to show that the 
close affiliation of the systems of these two writers can only be the result of 
common metaphysical principles. That the neo-Platonist should be rarely 
mentioned among the inspirers of Leibniz is especially strange in view of 
the striking similarity of terms and metaphors found in the Zumeads and 
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the Monadology. Both agree that the intelligible world, beyond time and 
space, contains a multiplicity —is composed of simple substances, thinking 
spirits, ideas. Since these are without parts, no change can be produced 
in them from without. Quantitatively alike,the variety of nature demands 
that they differ in quality. This distinguishing quality or essence is thought, 
whose continuity conditions the uninterrupted existence of substance, and 
whose logically implied change is of relations and affections. The universal 
Substance and Intelligence of Plotinus, just as the God of Leibniz, implies 
and is implied in all simple substances, each one of which contains poten- 
tially all the changes that can ever occur in it. Each is a microcosm, an 
element in an indissoluble system, a totality, whose own essence is its 
sufficient raison d’étre, ‘a living perpetual mirror of the universe.’ Apply- 
ing this thought to epistemology, Plotinus, foreshadowing his German 
disciple, takes an important step towards a rational solution of the problem. 
It follows from the nature of substance, that knowledge of any one thing 
implies all the other things with which that one is in relation, and so knowl- 
edge is entire in each of its parts. There are no isolated facts; every fragment 
of truth is essentially truth as a whole. Otherwise science would not be a 
system. The (purely ideal) influence exerted upon one substance by an- 
other can only be accounted for by supposing that the universal Intelli- 
gence, in regulating each thing at the beginning, had regard to all the others, 
and found in each substance reasons compelling its accommodation to all 
the rest. But this accommodation is radically exclusive of all contingency 
and liberty. It is merely a matter of logical or mathematical determination, 
an eternal necessity, without any moral or teleological significance. Indeed, 
prevision in the engendering Intelligence is useless, since only one alter- 
native, determined by the nature of a substance, is possible. The world of 
spirits is beautiful simply because it cannot be otherwise : every part of an 
organism is necessarily what it is because of its existence in and for the 
whole. An appearance of freedom is given to man's actions, in the sense 
that they result from the exercise of his own right reason ; but his reason 
is, in turn, determined by the nature of his mind. The establishment of 
the relationship of the two doctrines under discussion is of considerable 
interest and importance. Not only does the system of Leibniz become 
clearer when viewed in the light of neo-Platonic pantheism, but the theory 
of Intelligence, thought of as capable of its later development, is seen to 
possess more depth and originality than is ordinarily attributed to it. 
That Leibniz, fond of displaying his vast erudition and of quoting the 
thoughts of others which even remotely confirmed his own, should have 
omitted to cite Plotinus, is no doubt due to the fact that this writer had 
been read at a time when the influence of his profound thought was not 
consciously recognized. ; 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS, 


Outlines of Metaphysics. By JouN S. MACKENZIE, Professor of Logic 
and Philosophy in the University College of South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire. London and New York, Macmillan & Co.—pp. xv, 172. 


This book, Professor Mackenzie tells us in the Preface, ‘‘ is the outcome of 
alarge plan."' He says: ‘‘I had promised a good many years ago to writea 
book for Sonnenschein's Library of Philosophy, giving a comprehensive and 
connected survey of philosophical first principles, as these appear in the 
light of the most recent developments of thought.’’ Before this promise 
could be fulfilled, Mr. Bradley's Appearance and Reality was published. 
‘I decided for a time at least to abandon the larger scheme and attempt 
something smaller and more feasible. It seemed to me that a short intro- 
ductory book might at least be of some use in helping students to a more 
easy understanding of the larger ones—a book that should aim chiefly at 
indicating the place and nature of the various metaphysical problems, 
rather than at thrashing them out in detail.’’ 

In preparing these outlines, Mr. Mackenzie has kept in view the purpose 
of an introduction rather than that of a text-book. He has been more 
anxious to present the problems, method, and results of a certain type of 
metaphysics than to acquaint the student with the different ways in which 
metaphysicians have conceived the problems and methods and have reached 
the results of their speculative task. ‘‘ It seemed to me that, in view of the 
recent constructive work that has been attempted in our own country, it 
ought now to be possible in a quite short sketch to give enough indication 
of the nature of the problems to enable the student to find his bearings 
among them"’ (Preface). An introduction of this kind is likely to have 
more of the metaphysical spirit than the critically constructive survey of the 
development of metaphysical theories, yet it will not enable the student to 
gain a proper perspective and emancipate himself from the bondage of any 
particular theory. : 

Metaphysical speculation has turned mainly on that fundamental antith- 
esis in our experience between self and not-self. Dualism arises from the 
simple acceptance of this antithesis as an ultimate fact. Materialism, ideal- 
ism, agnosticism arise either from attempts to overcome it, or from despair 
of any ultimate solution. ‘‘ Experience is much more of a piece than it is 
apt at firsttoappear.'’ ‘‘ The problem of metaphysics can no longer present 
itself as that of dealing with two opposing forms of reality.’" ‘‘ The world 
of matter and the world of mind, in the only sense in which these two can 
be set in opposition to one another, are both ideal constructions,"’ ‘‘ They 
both stand in opposition to the raw material which is brought within such 
ideal systems.’’ The antithesis between mind and matter must give place 
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to that between thought and sense, ‘‘ an opposition that can no longer be 
regarded as a sharp and final one "’ (pp. 91-3). 

** What is wanted as a propzdeutic to metaphysics is not a theory of 
hnowledge, but a theory of experience ; and a complete theory of experi- 
ence would be a complete metaphysics’’ (p. 35). 

From the foregoing it is not difficult to discover the author's conception 
of the problem of metaphysics. ‘‘ Metaphysics is the science which seeks 
to take a comprehensive view of experience with the view of understand- 
ing it as a systematic whole"’ (p. 11). Its problem is that of ‘‘ considering 
and criticising the whole work of that constructive activity which is in- 
volved in experience’’ (p. 98). ‘‘ The development of experience pro- 
ceeds on the whole from the less determinate to the more determinate by 
the introduction of more and more definite constructive forms."’ ‘‘ The 
problem of metaphysics is to understand these various modes of determi- 
nation and to see within what limits each is valid"’ (p. 94). 

To determine what are the ‘fundamental forms of construction,’ or to 
‘discover the categories," Mr. Mackenzie attempts a ‘genetic survey’ of 
experience. He traces the development of experience, not with the eyes 
of the psychologist, but for the purpose of discovering ‘‘ what elements the 
various modes of conscious development contribute to the apprehension of 
reality '’ (p. 55). ‘‘The main modes of construction "’ are: (1) ‘‘ Perceptual 
construction or that which is involved in the simple setting before us of a 
number of objects ; (2) scientific construction or that which is involved in 
the attempt to connect objects together so as to think of them in relation to 
one another as parts of a larger system ; (3) ethical construction or that 
which is involved in the effort to bring objects in relation to a final end or 
good ; (4) zsthetic construction or that which is involved in the apprehen- 
sion of objects in relation to feeling, as beautiful or the reverse ; (5) re- 
ligious construction or that which is involved in the effort to view the 
universe as a complete system which is one, beautiful, and good ; (6) spec- 
ulative construction or that which is involved in the systematic attempt to 
think out the justification for such a view of the universe’’ (p. go). 

The third and most interesting part of this book is devoted to the ‘‘ essen- 
tial work of metaphysics,’’ the criticism of these ideal constructions. The 
question asked is: Within what limits is each construction valid? It is not 
possible to test their validity by an external criterion. The test applied is 
self-consistency and completeness. Thus ‘speculative construction’ is 
required to ‘‘ enable us to view experience as a whole, to see it as a com- 
pletely coherent, self-consistent, and satisfactory system "’ (p. 156). 

The conclusion of this venture in criticism may be summed up as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Take any construction by itself and it fails ; take it in relation to 
the whole, and we may reasonably believe that it does not fail.'’ ‘‘ Ex- 
perience is an organic whole in which each part has value only in the light 
of all the rest.’’ ‘‘On the whole, then, I would urge that the broad result 
of metaphysical inquiry is to lead us to have a general conviction of the 
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reliability of experience as a whole, coupled with a general distrust of the 
finality of any particular aspect of it’’ (pp. 164, 165). 

In a note appended to the chapter on Speculative Construction, the most 
interesting in the book, Mr. Mackenzie says : ‘‘ The comparison of different 
systems supplies one of the chief tests of the validity of any one system, 
Another justification for the historical methods of study has also been sup- 
plied incidentally in the course of this book, by the emphasis that has been 
laid on the genetic character of human thoughts’’ (p. 160). Though it is 
asserted ‘‘ that the order of our study "’ (¢. ¢., the criticism of the ideal con- 
structions) ‘‘ will continue to be as far as possible the genetic one,’’ one is 
forced to conclude that the genetic method has done its work, when it has 
aided in the discovery of the forms of the constructive activity involved in 
experience, and that in the essential or critical work of metaphysics it plays 
avery minor part. Surely the similarity between the experience of the 
individual and that of the race is sufficiently great to warrant a more ex- 
tensive application of the most interesting of the methods, the genetic. 
Nearly every one will join with Mr. Mackenzie in expressing abhorrence at 
the introduction of mere historical detail into a metaphysical discussion ; 
but what one asks for is not fidelity to the chronological, but to the logical 
order, not a slavish tracing of the development of the opinions of any 
philosopher, but of types of metaphysical theory. This would, no 
doubt, require more space than that at the disposal of a ‘‘ quite short 
sketch."’ 

The reading of these Outlines of Metaphysics will increase the desire of 
every serious student of metaphysics to see the fulfilment of the promise, 
which Mr. Mackenzie made some years ago and partially repeats in the 
Preface to this book, to take the ‘‘longer voyage’’ required for a ‘‘com- 
prehensive and connected survey of philosophical first principles.’’ 


WALTER C. MURRAY. 
DALHOUSIE COLLEGE. 


The Level of Social Motion: An Enquiry into the Future Conditions of 
Human Society. By MicHAEL A. LANE. New York, The Macmillan 
Co. — pp. ix, §77. 

This book deserves more than a passing notice, not because its positions 
are unfamiliar, but rather on account of its patient application of the ma- 
terialistic conception of history to the future of human society. While some 
spiritualistic mechanism gets woven into the warp of the book, its evident 
drift is along the lines of Marx and Loria. ‘‘ Public good and equality of 
wealth are the same thing ;"’ and, at the same time, ‘‘ social growth is a 
process entirely independent of man’s volition."’ The trend of social motion 
is mechanically adjusted and has as its norm the bee group or what we 
observe in the bee-hive. Such a level is the end toward which social forces 
flow. Progress depends upon change of environment without change of 
locality. 
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According to Mr. Lane, the law of social motion entails human equality 
through the operation of natural selection. In fact, the two principles are 
very much the same. It also entails the equality of the sexes, which is 
being brought about by the increasing weight of woman's brain among 
civilized peoples. It further entails a rapid trend to a mean of population, 
which, when once attained, ‘‘can never again be disturbed."’ It is also to 
be noted that the force of progress is eliminating inferior races, not by war 
and pestilence, but by diffusion of wealth and education. 

If the author's theory is correct, it goes far toward accomplishing his pur- 
pose to harmonize the bewildering facts of human history, to account for 
the contradictions between human aspirations and human injustice, and to 
foreshadow the future of human society. But Mr. Lane's theory will 
encounter some scepticism among those who believe that recent investiga- 
tions show ‘natural selection’ to have been greatly overworked, and that 
its area of operation is limited, especially in the social realm. Analogous 
doubt will arise in reference to the claim that the human brain is increasing 
in weight. Even suppose that there is such an increase in weight, it by no 
means follows that this means an increase in intelligence or in social effec- 
tiveness, unless it can be shown, which it admittedly cannot, that there is a 
correlation of brain weight and mental power. Still, quite apart from such 
considerations, Mr. Lane's book is a good one and can be heartily com- 
mended to serious students of social science. 

MATTOON M. CurTISs. 

WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 


Le evolu tionnisme en morale : Etude sur la philosophie de Herbert Spencer. 

Par JEAN HALLeux. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1g01.—pp. 228. 

This book consists of two parts, the first being a brief exposition of 
Herbert Spencer's Data of Ethics, the second a discussion and criticism of 
it. The criticism proceeds largely upon the traditional lines of opposition 
to the theory of evolution, and represents the view of Roman Catholic 
theology. As against the theory of development as applied to man, the 
author declares for special creation. He has failed to grasp certain ele- 
ments of Spencer’s system, or has failed to keep them steadily in mind in 
his criticism. It is quite beside the mark to attack Spencer's view of 
morality as being merely external. To do so is to ignore his insistence 
upon the fact that every genuinely moral experience is essentially internal, 
with sanctions that are clearly distinguishable from those of the prudential 
morality which has been its nurse. Spencer's system as a whole surely 
presents sufficient points of attack without increasing them by misinterpre- 
tation. In another matter the writer seems to vacillate in his criticism. At 
one time he finds Spencer's teaching fatal to positive morality by reason of 
what he regards as its selfish and hedonistic tendencies ; at another he 
arraigns it as requiring an altruism too strenuous and lofty for mortals. 

The rationale of the system which M. Halleux would himself offer is 
not altogether clear from the discussion. Appeal is made to the will of 
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God as the ultimate principle of Christian morality. But how is this will 
known to men? Either, it would seem, by a supernatural revelation or 
by the study of nature, including, of course, human nature. If he declares 
for the former, he has the difficult task of exhibiting a clear, harmonious, 
and universally authoritative revelation ; if for the latter, he must descend 
from the clouds and find the divine will in the facts of human experience. 
As the discussion stands, M. Halleux is left in an ambiguous position be- 
tween the earth and sky. On the one hand, he declares that ‘‘la morale 
religieuse puise dans la considération de la vie future un criterium certain 
de la moralité de nos actes’’ (p. 169); on the other, that ‘‘la morale 
théologique . . . place le fondement immédiat de la loi morale dans les 
relations naturelles des étres’’ (p. 175). How can the consideration of a 
future life furnish a certain criterion of morality, when the very problem 
of morality is to determine what constitutes a worthful life, whether present 
or future, short or long? Indefinite extension or extension to infinity does 


not answer the question. 
W. G. EVERETT. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


A Study of Ethical Principles. By James Sern, Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy in the University of Edinburgh. Sixth edition, revised. Edin- 
burgh and London, William Blackwood & Sons; New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1902.—pp. xvi, 470. 

Advantage has been taken of this opportunity to revise the entire work 
once more and to make many minor corrections. There are, however, 
only two alterations of real importance. These occur (1) in the statement 
of Butler’s theory in terms of Eudzemonism, as well as of Rationalism (Part 
I, ch. iii, 214), and (2) in the discussion of freedom, which is no longer 
identified with contingency or indetermination, but with self-determination. 
The latter change of view has led to the alterations of certain statements 
in Part III, ch. i, 2 3-5, and to the omission of the criticism of Green's 


view of the relation of the self to the character (23 8, 9). 
J. S. 


W. Wundt. Seine Philosophie und Psychologie. Von Epmunp K6niG. 
{Fromanns Klassiker der Philosophie] Stuttgart, Fr. Fromanns Verlag, 
1901.—pp. 207. 

W. Wundt's Philosophie und Psychologie, In ihren Grundlehren darge- 
stellt. Von RupoLF EISLER. Leipzig, J. A. Barth, 1902.—pp. vi, 210. 
The scope and purpose of these volumes is in general the same. They 

both present in a compact form an exposition of Wundt's views on the 

fundamental questions of philosophy and psychology. Kénig’s method of 
treatment was undoubtedly determined largely by the character of the series 
for which his book was written. The first forty-nine pages deal with Wundt's 
relation to other current philosophical movements, and with an account of 
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his scientific history and development. These are followed by an excellent 
summary of the main results which the Leipzig philosopher has reached in 
Logic, Psychology, Metaphysics, and Ethics. What we get is thus a broad 
and general outline of Wundt's many-sided activity, without any attempt 
to deal in detail even with the fundamental principles. Eisler, on the other 
hand, has written rather for students of philosophy and psychology than for 
the general reader. While, therefore, he does not give as full a synopsis 
of the doctrines as Kénig, he emphasizes more the main concepts and 
principles of Wundt's philosophy, and gives numerous references to his 
writings. The two little volumes supplement each other excellently, Kénig 
being concerned mainly with a historical outline of the doctrines, while 
Eisler deals rather with the concepts which constitute the system. 
mB G 


The Economic Interpretation of History. By Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN. 
New York (The Columbia University Press), The Macmillan Company, 
1902.—pp. ix, 166. 

In his Prefatory Note the author tells us that ‘‘the present work is sub- 
stantially a reproduction, with some alterations, additions, and rearrange- 
ments, of the articles that appeared in Volumes XVI and XVII of the 
Political Science Quarterly.’" The book falls into two parts, each com- 
prising six short chapters. Part I gives the history of the theory of 
economic interpretation, and Part II furnishes a critical discussion and 
estimate of the theory. The thesis of the doctrine is stated by the author 
in the following way: ‘‘ The existence of man depends upon his ability to 
sustain himself; the economic life is, therefore, the fundamental condition 
of all life. Since human life, however, is the life of man in society, 
individual existence moves within the framework of the social structure 
and is modified by it. What the conditions of maintenance are to the 
individual, the similar relations of production and consumption are to the 
community. To economic causes, therefore, must be traced in: last 
instances those transformations in the structure of society which themselves 
condition the relations of social classes and the various manifestations of 
social life’’ (p. 3). 

The historical portion of the book is mainly devoted to the development 
of the economic view of history by Marx and his school. Only brief 
mention is made of Buckle or of any earlier writer. The connection of 
the German ‘ materialistic’ school with Feuerbach and the other adherents 
of the Hegelian ‘ Left’ is very clearly shown in a chapter entitled ‘‘ The 
Philosophical Antecedents of the Theory."’ 

In the critical chapters the author undertakes to answer the main objec- 
tions that have been brought against the theory, to point out its exaggera- 
tions, and to furnish a final estimate of it. The objections to which he 
replies are the following: (1) That the theory of economic interpretation 
is a fatalistic theory, opposed to the doctrine of free-will and overlooking 
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the importance of great men in history ; (2) that it rests on the assumption 
of historical ‘laws,’ the very existence of which is open to question ; (3) 
that it is socialistic ; (4) that it neglects the ethical and spiritual forces in 
history ; (5) that it leads to absurd exaggerations. The third objection is 
of course irrelevant, and, as Professor Seligman points out, is based on a 
misunderstanding. The economic theory of history may be held with any 
view of the state, whether socialistic or individualistic. The other objec- 
tions Professor Seligman discusses rather briefly, but, in so far as he 
answers them at all, he does so, it seems to me, by modifying the theory 
and making the economic motive one important influence among others, 
of great constancy and importance doubtless, but by no means the sole or 
a compelling motive in the life of individuals and society. He thus ex- 
pressly repudiates such exaggerations of the theory as we find in the works 
of Mr. Brooks Adams and Professor Patten, pointing out that Marx and 
Engel never regarded the law as anything more than one among several 
principles of historical explanation. This being so, it is difficult to see 
what good end is subserved by using the term ‘economic interpretation’ 
at all. An ‘interpretation’ of history, if it is ever attained, must surely 
result from a synthesis of explanatory principles, not from emphasizing 
a single principle out of proportion to its real significance. The notion of 
historical relativity, which grew up with the development of historical and 
evolutionary conceptions in the nineteenth century, has doubtless brought 
with it a new insight into the real forces and motives which are effective in 
social and political progress. Marx and his school, with their insistence 
on the strength and constancy of the economic motive, were a part of the 
new movement itself, not the originators of that movement as Professor 
Seligman seems to imply in his concluding chapter. He himself, however, 
is exceedingly careful not to over-emphasize the claims of the principle as 
an explanation of history. ‘‘ The economic interpretation of history,’’ he 
says, ‘‘in its proper formulation, does not exhaust the possibilities of life 
and progress ; it does not explain all the niceties of human development ; 
but it emphasizes the forces that have hitherto been so largely instrumental 
in the rise and fall, in the prosperity and decadence, in the glory and 
failure, in the weal and woe of nations and peoples. It is a relative rather 
than an absolute, explanation. It is substantially true of the past; it will 


tend to become less and less true of the future’’ (p. 158). 
J. EC. 


Leaders of Religious Thought in the Nineteenth Century: Newman, Mar- 
tineau, Comte, Spencer, Browning. By SYDNEY HERBERT MELLONE. 
Edinburgh and London. William Blackwood & Sons, 1902.—pp. ix, 302. 


The substance of this book was delivered as a course of lectures before 
an unsectarian theological institution, the Divinity School of Meadville, 
Pennsylvania. The subject of the course was ‘the Source and Meaning of 
Belief in the Divine Being." The results are arrived at by means of a com- 
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parison and estimate of some typical forms of religious thought. The five 
thinkers whose names appear on the title page were chosen because they 
represent various aspects of the new spiritual awakening and reaction 
against the deistic and mechanical views of the eighteenth century (p. 2), 
and are hence typical of nineteenth century thought. 

The author does not claim any special originality in his interpretation 
and criticism of the philosophy of the first four writers named, though it 
may be said that he seems to touch their real weaknesses. Newman dis- 
cards reason as the seat of authority in religion, and affirms the necessity 
of a belief in the deliverances of the church, but mistakes a psychological 
analysis of belief for an account of its ultimate grounds (p. 80). He also 
fails to leave any distinction ‘‘ between religion itself, and a particular ex- 
pression of it in doctrine and ritual’ (p. 56). In Martineau there are two 
lines of thought. The first, which looks to conscience as authority, but 
which has no adequate conception of development, may be called ‘ethical 
deism.' The second regards true religion as resting at bottom on a direct 
experience which thought tries to interpret (p. 146). The infinite is found 
in the finite, not above it (p. 163). Comte gives a true analysis of the 
factors that constitute religion, but his religion of humanity fails to satisfy 
what is required by his own analysis. This deification of humanity recog- 
nizes the truth that God is revealed through man, though it errs in identi- 
fying Him with humanity (pp. 216-218). Spencer makes the opposite 
mistake of wholly excluding the infinite from the finite ; whereas, the finite 
should be thought of as realizing, though not limiting the infinite (p. 
244). 

In his interpretation of Browning, the author claims to be more original, 
and on the basis of his interpretation, finds Browning's views acceptable. 
Browning's thought is ‘‘ the value of work'’ (p. 254). Work gives new and 
deepened experience, and this, interpreted by thought, furnishes our best 
knowledge, the finite and the infinite. But work means growth, and a 
consequent perfection of activity (pp. 279-280). Here, then, we have the 
author's conclusion. First, truth is a development; second, new truth is 
not something different from the old half-truths, but something which com- 
bines them in a larger view ; third, experience is the data of thought, and 
the place where the infinite is to be found. 

The book aims to be a reconciliation of Rationalism and Mysticism (p. vi), 
and may fairly be said to represent the best philosophy of theism and of 
religion of the present day —that which looks for the Divine at the top 
rather than at the bottom of human life, at the end rather than at the be- 
ginning. The deism of the eighteenth century has been long in passing 
away, but wherever its mechanical conceptions and hard and fast I»gical 
separations have been displaced, religion has gained in both breadth and 
depth, by the incoming of the more spiritual theism of the nineteenth 
century. 


A. W. CRAWFORD. 


Ursinus COLLEGE. 
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Estetica come scienza dell 'espressione e linguistica generale. TI. Teoria. 
il. Storia. Per BENEDETTO Croce. Milano, Palermo, Napoli, Remo 
Sandron, Editore, 1902. — pp. xx, 550. 

There are two forms of human knowledge, the one intuitive, a knowl- 
edge of the individual, of things, the other logical, concerned with the uni- 
versal, with concepts. Intuition is altogether independent of logic and 
concepts, and is the function that gives us knowledge of things in their 
concreteness and individuality. As such, it is not distinguishable from ex- 
pression, with which it is in fact identified. Creative in its nature, acting 
through any sense and upon any material, it is to be regarded as form 
alone. That portion of its manifestations which is included under works 
of art or classed as distinctively esthetic, differs from the common posses- 
sion of all men only in quantity. It is not different in quality nor greater 
in intensity, but it embraces a wider field. Intuition or expression is the 
fundamental function of the mind, the only one which can exist alone and 
that which forms the necessary basis for the others. Wherever it exists, 
expression is always complete, it does not admit of degrees ; and, since the 
beautiful is the expression, beauty has no more nor less. When expres- 
sion is externalized, we speak, paradoxically enough, since beauty is of the 
mind, of beautiful things. The externalization may be willed, expression 
never. &sthetic judgment is esthetic reproduction. One appreciates 
only as the expression becomes one’s own. 

Such, in brief, is the theory of esthetics advanced in the book under dis- 
cussion. The consequences and developments presented are largely made 
up of criticisms of different theories, which are judged entirely in the light 
of this one, and of an account of the relation of the zsthetic to every other 
branch of human knowledge and activity. At the end of the portion of the 
book devoted to theory, linguistics is identified with zsthetics, and an at- 
tempt is made to show that their problems are the same. There follows a 
history of zesthetics, which is nothing more than an examination of past the- 
ories, with the view of ascertaining in how far they agree with the main 


thesis of the volume. 
WELLS COLLEGE. GRACE NEAL DOLSON. 


La teoria della conoscenza come induztione soctologica e Tl esigenza critica 
del positivismo. Per IcIL10 VANNI. Roma, presso la ‘ Rivista Italiana 
di Sociologia,"’ 1902.—pp. 54. 

This monograph is devoted to an examination of the positivistic episte- 
mology. The contention of some of Comte’s opponents that he advanced 
no theory of knowledge is shown to be false, inasmuch as his doctrines of 
the relation of the individual to the universal man and of the central idea 
of humanity as the explanation of the world really supply such a theory ; 
and Comte is, therefore, to be freed from the accusation of wilful or care- 
less neglect of an important problem. His theory, however, essentially 
historical and sociological in its nature, is not an adequate substitute for in- 
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dividual mental analysis, although it is of great value, because it empha- 
sizes hitherto unconsidered aspects of the question and suggests better 
methods of procedure. In fact, positivism must be supplemented by criti- 


cism, if it is to hold a permanent place in philosophy. 
GRACE NEAL DOLSON. 
WELLS COLLEGE. 


Das Bild des Christentums bei den grossen deutschen Idealisten: Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte des Christentums. Von Lic. Dr. LULMANN, 
Berlin, C. A. Schwetschke und Sohn, 1901.— pp. x, 229. 

The interest of this volume is more directly theological. As the name 
suggests, it deals with the philosophy of Christianity rather than of religion 
in general, and there is the incidental aim of throwing light upon the pres- 
ent theological situation, although this does not interfere with the objective 
nature of the historical treatment. The idealistic thinkers who are 
examined are Leibniz, Lessing, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and 
Schleiermacher. In each case, a systematic exposition is followed by a crit- 
ical appreciation. The criticisms are sympathetic and undogmatic. They 
are based on the standpoint of priority of religious experience or feeling, 
while still demanding that this be true to the spirit of historical Christianity 
and its doctrinal expressions. From this standpoint, Fichte’s moral princi- 
ple, Schelling’s intellectual intuition, Hegel's speculative reason, are criti- 
cised as inadequate, and the author finds in Schleiermacher what evidently 
he regards as the most significant tendency in modern theology. The 
book pretends to no very definite results in the way of a positive system, 
and, in particular, the relation which is conceived to hold between religious 
faith and rational knowledge remains rather unclear. But, on the whole, 
the criticisms show a judicious balance in estimating the claims of the vari- 
ous aspects of the religious life, as expressed in intellectual formulations, 


ethical conduct, inner feeling, and external cultus. 
A. K. RoGERs. 


BUTLER COLLEGE. 


Du beau ; Essai sur l'origine et l’evolution du sentiment esthétique. Par 
Lucien Bray. Bib. de Philos. Contemp., Paris, Félix Alcan, 1902. 
—pp. v, 274. 

Etudes esthétiques. Par GEORGES LECHALAS. Bib. de Philos. Contemp., 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1902.—pp. 306. 

These works are up to date. The more serious and systematic work 
of the two is that of Bray, who, from his own standpoint, the physiological, 
has endeavored to explain zxsthetic phenomena in their more elementary 
aspects. It is written with the clearness and ease so fascinating in French 
bookmakers. The work is divided into eight chapters, in which the author 
canvasses a really vast range of topics of the greatest interest and impor- 
tance to students of the beautiful. In the introduction, he advances the 
theory that emotion is determined #o/ by ideas, but by motor and organic 
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tendencies of which the emotion is a manifestation in consciousness. M. 
Bray claims the support of James, Lange, and Ribot for this theory ; but, 
whatever may be true of Lange (who was a medical man) and Ribot, I 
believe Professor James no longer holds the organic origin of emotion. 
Here, it seems to me, is the chief error of this interesting work. It appears 
in all parts of the zsthetic system of our author, and accordingly vitiates 
the conclusiveness and adequacy of his treatment of the problems of 
zsthetics. It crops out in such sentences as these: ‘‘ Consciousness is the 
gradual result of the development of the nervous system . . . it derives 
its constitution in the last analysis from matter itself’’ (p. 11); and again 
‘« Emotion is only the consciousness of all organic phenomena’’ (p. 18). 
It is natural to expect, with such presuppositions, a very plain and straight- 
forward derivation of the sense of beauty from some organic tendency or 
function ; and in this we are not disappointed ; for on p. 40 the perception 
of the beautiful is reserved exclusively for the organs of sight and hearing ; 
and, in the chapter on ‘‘ The Genesis of the Idea of the Beautiful,’’ we are 
told that the reproductive function, which is an instance of organic selec- 
tion in the form of sentiment and idea, is at the root of our notion of grace 
and sublimity (p. 137). ‘‘Sexual attraction,’’ in other words, accom- 
panied by an act of choice, is the real and essential nature of the zsthetic 
complex so far as its origin is concerned (p. 141). Of course, M. Bray 
does not intend us to believe that this organic tendency stands alone at the 
base of the zsthetic consciousness. Indeed, he shows that there are sen- 
suous, intellectual, and moral elements or factors involved (ch. iii). His 
meaning, so far as it can be ascertained from this book, is that sexual 
needs dictate the course of zsthetic development (p. 160). 

The importance of organic factors in psychical development has, since 
Hume's time, received, and is receiving still, abundant recognition. But 
perhaps they are being overestimated just now. We suspect that under- 
neath it all there is a slavish and uncritical allegiance to the more rigid 
forms of evolution. If so, it cannot be too often or too emphatically 
insisted that evolution is not a body of doctrine, but only a method of study. 
Students of zsthetics especially need to steer clear from the capacious maw 
of this error, which would drag down the highest and most distinctive 
ultimate conceptions of our science to the level of merely organic ‘tend- 
encies." M. Bray's book is commended to the attention of all who care 
to contemplate that process carried out with a finish, a learning, and a gift 
for system which leaves little to be desired. 

Touching on similar themes, the book of Georges Lechalas is not 
dominated by the idea of system, for rigorous unity is absent from it. He 
has simply collected some studies of zsthetical problems, for the most part 
related. In the introduction on ‘‘ The Beautiful and the Ugly’ and in the 
short chapter on ‘‘ What is Art?’’ he has shown his point of view and 
mode of regarding general zsthetical problems. These are especially 
artistic and literary, as well as scientific or philosophical. Ina series of 
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chapters beginning with one on ‘‘ Art and Nature,’’ M. Lechalas takes up 
certain special problems, where he shows, in an interesting manner, that 
art cannot be the reproduction of those sensations which connect us with 
an external world, for those sensations do not reproduce nature as it is. 
Hence the artist is obliged to portray nature other than she is, by studying 
mathematics, and suggesting rather than imitating the reality. This is the 
most interesting part of the book to students of the philosophy of the 
beautiful, especially the chapter on ‘‘Art and Mathematics.'’ In this 
chapter, our author claims that there is a natural affinity between art and 
the sciences of number. He refers to the ‘‘rhythm of organic nature"’ 
and the relation of this phenomenon to the musical character of notes, 
words, and colors. His principle seems to be that the laws of sensibility 
are reducible to mathematical formulas —a position in which M. Lechalas 
is honest enough to say (p. 121) that there is incontestably a large part 
given to hypothesis ; but this is not a condemnation of this chapter, for in 
certain practical ways (in perfecting the technical foundation of an art like 
painting, ¢. g.) such a quest for mathematical exactness is not only a 
satisfaction to the intelligence, but also a positive gain to the teacher and 
student. In succeeding chapters, our author writes of the relations of the 
arts to each other, where he uses his mathematical theory to some extent ; 
of the function of curiosity in art; and of the moral element in artistic 
productions —and all are edifying reading. If the book as a whole lacks 
system, it is not without original ideas, and it is written with a commend- 
able desire to preserve the dignity of art from the influence of demoraliz- 
ing standards. It might be questioned if Ruskin'’s Lamps of Architec- 
ture can be seriously considered as systematic a work on architecture, 
as our author seems to think it (p. 292). It is even doubtful if Ruskin 
thought specially of ‘methodical exposition’ in his works at all. Asa 
seer and prophet, Ruskin can be regarded, but hardly as a systematic and 
scientific thinker. The inferences drawn from ‘The Lamps’ by M. 
Lechalas are, therefore, somewhat weakened. On the whole, these essays 
hardly deserve to rank on the same level as those of Guyau on the same 
subject ; at the same time, we should not omit to praise their serious pur- 
pose, high tone, and true appreciation of the beautiful. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


HENRY DAVIES. 


The following books also have been received : 

Man's Place in the Cosmos and Other Essays. By A. SetTuH PRINGLE-Pat- 
TIsON. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1902.—pp. viii, 318. $1.50. 

Lectures on the Ethics of T. H. Green, Herbert Spencer, and J. Martineau. 
By Henry Sipewick. London, Macmillan & Co., 1902.—>pp. xli, 374. 

An Essay on Laughter. By JAmMes Sutty. New York, Longmans, 
Green, & Co., 1902.—pp. xvi, 441. 

Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology. Vol. 11. Edited by JAmEs 
MARK BALDWIN. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1902.—pp. 
xvi, 892. 
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Religion as a Credible Doctrine. By W. H. MALLock. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1903.—pp. xiv, 287. $3.00. 

Psychopathological Researches : Studies in Mental Dissociation. By Boris 
Sipis. New York, G. E, Stechert, 1902.—pp. xxii, 329. 

The Mind of Man: A Text-book of Psychology. By Gustav SPILLER. 
London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1902.—pp. xiv, §52. 7s. 6d. 

Aristotle's Psychology: Translated with Introduction and Notes by WIL- 
LIAM ALEXANDER HAMMOND. London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 
1902.—pp. Ixxxvi, 339. $3.00. 

Reason and Revelation: An Essay in Christian Apology. By J. R. IL- 
LINGWORTH. London, Macmillan & Co., 1902.—pp. xix, 271. $2.00. 

The Possibility of a Science of Casuistry. By ERNEST NORTHCROFT MER- 
RINGTON. Sydney, Angus and Robertson, 1902.—pp. 58. 

Hegel's Logic: An Essay in Interpretation. By JOHN GRIER HIBBEN, 
New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1902.—pp. x, 313. $1.25. 

Tolstoi as Man and Artist. By DMITRI MEREJKOWSKI. New York and 
London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1902.—pp. 310. 

The New Empire. By Brooks ADAMS. New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1902.— pp. Xxxvi, 243. $1.50. 

Democracy and the Organization of Political Parties. By M. Ostro- 
GORSKI. Two Volumes. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1902.—pp. 
lviii, 627; xlii, 793. $6.00. 

Life in Mind and Conduct. By HENRY MauDSLEy. London, Macmillan 
& Co., 1902.—pp. xv, 444. los. 6d. 

Recollections of Half a Century. By Col. ALEXANDER K. McC urge. 
Salem, Mass., The Salem Press Co., 1902.—pp. vii, 502. 

School Administration in Municipal Government. By FRANK ROLLINS. 
(Columbia University Contributions to Philosophy, Psychology, and Edu- 
cation, IX, 1.) New York, The Macmillan Co., 1902.—pp. 106. $0.75. 

Studies in the Cartesian Philosophy. By NORMAN SMITH. London, Mac- 
millan & Co., 1902.—pp. xiv, 276. $1.60. 

The Problem of Metaphysics and the Meaning of Metaphysical Explanation. 
By HARTLeY BURR ALEXANDER. (Columbia University Contributions 
to Philosophy, Psychology, and Education, X, 1.) New York, The Mac- 
millan Co., 1902.—pp. 130. $0.75. 

Grundsiige der physiologischen Psychologie. Zweiter Band. Von WILHELM 
WunptT. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann, 1902.—pp. viii, 680. M. 13. 

Ausgewahite Beitriige zur Kinderpsychologie und Pidagogik. Von G. 
STANLEY HALL. Aus dem Englischen iibersetzt von Jos—EpH STIMPFL. 
Altenburg, Oskar Bonde, 1902.—pp. 454. 

Die Philosophie der Weltmacht. Von FRIEDRICH SELLE. Leipzig, Johann 
Ambrosius Barth, 1902.—pp. vi, 74. M. 2.40. 
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Kants Philosophie der Geschichte. Von Fritz{Mepicus. Berlin, Reuther 
& Reichard, 1902.—pp. 82. M. 2.40. 

Rudolf Euckens Theologie mit ihren philosophischen Grundlagen. Von 
HANS P6HLMANN. Berlin, Reuther & Reichard, 1903.—pp. 93. M. 1.50. 

Wissen und Glauben bei Pascal. Von KurT WaARMuTH. Berlin, Georg 
Reimer, 1902.—pp. 56. M. 1.50. 

Martineaus Religionsphilosophie: Darstellung und Kritik. Von Oro 
Josiah Price. Inaugural-Dissertation der hohen philosophischen-Fac- 
ultat der Universitat Leipzig zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde.—pp. 104. 

Essai d'une philosophie de la solidarite. Par Lon BourGeots and AL- 
FRED CROISET. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1902.—pp. xvi, 287. 

Le fonctionnisme universel : Essai de synthése philosophique: Monde 
sensible. Par HeNry LAGRESILLE. Paris, Librairie Fischbacher, 1902. 
—pp- 580. 

Nouvelles pensées de Tolstot. Par Ossip-Lourié. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1903.—pp. xi, 149. 

L’idée d évolution dans la nature et l'histoire. Par Gaston RICHARD. 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1903.—pp. iv, 406. 

Analystes et esprits synthétiques. Par FR. PAULHAN. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1902.—pp. 196. 

Le positivisme et le progres de l' esprit. Par GASTON MILHAUD. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1902.—pp. 210. 

Esquisse psychologique des peuples Européens. Par ALFRED FOUILLEE. 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1903.—pp. xix, 550. 
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NOTES. 


At a recent meeting of the University Court of St. Andrews, a communi- 
cation from Professor William Knight was submitted, tendering his resig- 
nation of the chair of Moral Philosophy in the University. Professor 
Knight was elected to the chair in October, 1876, and at the close of the 
current session he will have discharged the duties of the office for twenty- 


seven years. 

We regret to announce that Professor J. H. Hyslop has been compelled 
by ill-health to resign the chair of Logic and Ethics at Columbia University. 

The second meeting of the American Philosophical Association will be 
held at Washington on December 30th and 31st. Professor A. T. Or- 
mond, of Princeton, will preside and deliver the presidential address. On 
the morning of December 31st, a joint meeting will be held with the Psy- 
chological Association, whose sessions extend from December 3oth to Jan- 
uary Ist. 

The meeting of the Western Philosophical Association which was to have 
been held at Iowa University, lowa City, on January Ist and 2d, has been 
postponed until Easter. 

We give below a list of articles, etc., in the current philosophical jour- 
nals : 

THE PsYCHOLOGICAL Review, IX, 6: Thaddeus L. Bolton, A Biolog- 
ical View of Perception ; Afice Robertson, ‘Geometrical-Optical’ Illusions 
in Touch; G. A. Tawney, Feeling and Self-awareness ; Discussions and 
Reports ; Psychological Literature ; New Books ; Indexes. 

ARCHIV FUR GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE, IX,1: W. Pfeffer, Die 
Entstehen der Philosophie Descartes’ nach seiner Correspondenz; A. W. 
Loewenstein, Die naturphilosophischen Ideen bei Cyrano de Bergerac ; 
Max Kohler, Studien zur Naturphilosophie des Th. Hobbes, Jean Pérés, 
Platon, Rousseau, Kant, Nietzsche ; Jahresbericht. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHIE UND PHILOSOPHISCHE KRITIK, CXX, 
1: Johannes Rehmke, Zum Lehrbegriff des Wirkens ; Friedrich Jod/, Goethe 
und Kant ; /u/. Bergmann, Ueber den Begriff der Quantitat ; /. Lilienfeld, 
Versuch einer strengen Fassung des Begriffes der mathematischen Wahr- 
scheinlichkeit ; Z. Schwedler (Bonn), Die Lehre von der Beseeltheit der 
Atome bei Lotze ; Recensionen ; Neu eingegangene Schriften ; Aus Zeit- 
schriften ; Notizen. 

VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE UND 
SocioLocig, XXVI, 3 (Neue Folge, I, 3): Cay von Brockdorff, Galileis 
philosophische Mission; C. M. Giessler, Uber den Einfluss von Kalte und 
Warme auf das seelische Funktionieren des Menschen; Karl Marbe, 
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Brémses und Grimsehls Kritik meiner Schrift, ‘‘ Naturphilosophische Un- 
tersuchungen zur Wahrscheinlichkeitslehre’’; A. Vierkandt, Natur und 
Kultur im socialen Individuum ; Besprechungen ; Notiz ; Selbstanzeige von 
K. Geissler ; Philosophische Zeitschriften. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE, 
XXIX, 6: Vittorio Benussi ; Ober den Einfluss der Farbe auf die Grésse 
der Zéllner'schen Tauschung (Schluss); O. Rosendach, Zur Lehre von 
den Urtheilstauschungen ; Literaturbericht. 

XXX, 1 u. 2: Augen Reimann, Die scheinbare Vergriésserung der 
Sonne und des Mondes am Horizont; Paul Ranschburg, Uber Hemmung 
gleichzeitiger Reizwirkungen ; NV. Lossky, Eine Willenstheorie vom volun- 
taristischen Standpunkte ; Literaturbericht. 

Revue N&o-ScoLasTique, IX, 3: G. Simons, Le principe de raison 
suffisante en logique et en métaphysique; A. Walgrave, L'emotion 
poétique ; /. Homans, La logique algorithmique ; Z. Noé/, La philosophie 
de la contingence ; Mélanges et documents: G. &. Woad, La philosophie 
de M. Grote ; C. Sentrou/, Bibliotheque du Congrés international de Philo- 
sophie ; Bulletin de I Institut supérieur de Philosophie : Une thése d’agré- 
gation ; Comptes-rendus. 

IX, 4: G. Legrand, Le réalisme dans le roman francais au XIX* 
siécle; C7’. Besse, Lettre de France ; £. Van Roey, Récentes controverses 
de morale ; +7. Defourny, La réle de la sociologie dans le positivisme ; 
Mélanges et documents: James Lindsay, Etude morale sur la premiére 
philosophie de l'histoire ; La traduction frangaise de la terminologie sco- 
lastique ; Bulletin de l'Institut supérieur de Philosophie: Programme des 
cours pendant l'année académique 1902-1903 ; Comptes-rendus. 

REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE, X, 6: F. Rauh, Le senti- 
ment d'obligation morale; G. Mi/hand, Le hasard chez Aristote et chez 
Cournot ; Henri Piéron; Essai sur le hasard; F. 47, Essai d'ontologie ; 
Henry Bargy, Le fatalisme d'action aux Etats-Unis ; G. Lanson, A propos 
de ‘La crise du libéralisme;'* P. ZLafie, La crise du libéralisme; D. 
Parodi, La crise du libéralisme; G. Lyon, L’etat de l'enseignement 
libre ; Correspondance ; La philosophie dans les Universités ; Livres nou- 
veaux ; Revues ; Table des matiéres. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, XXVII, 11: A. Lewda, Les tendances religieuses 
chez les mystiques chrétiens; Z. Dauriac, Des images suggérées par 
l'audition musicale ; F. Le Dantec, La place de la vie dans les phénoménes 
naturels; 7%. Flournoy, Les variétés de l'expérience religieuse d'aprés 
M. William James; Analyses et comptes rendus; revue des périodiques 


étrangers. 











